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KEYED TO SPEED 


The Remington Rand All-Electric Adding 
Machine is in tune with today’s tempo. It’s 
keyed to speed... the 10 keys on the touch 
control keyboard speed the way to more 
figure output with less effort. With all- 
electric ease and efficiency you add, subtract 
and multiply like lightning! 

For fast, accurate, simplified figure pro- 
duction that’s easy on operators’ nerves — 
and slashes figuring costs — you can’t beat 
the All-Electric. Call your Remington Rand 
representative for a demonstration... or 
mail the coupon for your free copy of the 
descriptive booklet shown here. 


Room 2541, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me the free informative booklet on the 
Remington Rand All-Electric Adding Machine, AD 567. 
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Add: Rotarian Named 
By A. G. WHIDDEN 
Honorary Rotarian 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
In THe Rotarian for November I noted 
in Your Letters a reference to The 
Scratchpad Man's request for names of 
public buildings named after Rotarians. 
May I add one: that of the million- 
dollar Arkansas State Livestock Show 
coliseum which was recently dedicated 
and named the Colonel T. H. Barton 
Coliseum in honor of a member of the 
Rotary Club of El Dorado, Arkansas. 
In the dedication ceremony he was in- 
troduced by C. Hamilton Moses, of Lit- 
tle Rock, a Past District Governor of 
Rotary Internateonal, who said “As 
ong as this show lives, as long as the 
numerous herds of fine livestock feed 
themselves on the State’s thousands of 
hills, as long as the green grass from 
your improving pastures helps feed the 
nation’s hungry mouths, just so long 
the contribution of this man live 


grow 


Break with Supplier Necessary 
Says A. Howarp STEBBINS, JE 
Rotariar 
Paint Manufacturer 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
In my estimation, the manner of mak- 

break with a supplier might be 
oO question, but the necessity of 
may not. [See symposium You 
Vanufacturer: What Would 
HE ROTARIAN for November.] 
yt accept the more economi- 
manda e followed 
irse, it appears to me that it 
our present economic sys- 
system must constantly build 

se traps and continue to lead 
ve ability with attendant 
ces or we lose the main spring. 
folks down in our country 

iss such a necessity with the 
uneconomic producer, but we must ac- 
er price for even the same 
service We must, if one 

a moral reason, serve “the 
good for the greatest number”: 
ers could share in lower 
workers in more real and 
ages, Our Owners in more prof- 

i not accept such an economic 

someone ese might do so, 


me, and drive me out of busi- 


Self-Defense Is Important 

Believes Freire SiLva, Jr., Rotarian 

T« -Company President 

H ma, Cuba 

The Editors invited comments on the 
sented in THE Rotarian for No- 
You ire the Wanufacturer: 
d You Do? Here are mine: 
he manufacturer, I would 
ca ully how my busi- 
ot getting 
price, and 
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MECHANIZE 





with a COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC! 





~~ 


Here’s a timely answer to the need 
for conserving manpower and 
reducing labor costs —a single 
cleaning unit that completely 
mechanizes scrubbing. A Com- 
bination Scrubber-Vac applies the 
cleanser, scrubs, rinses, and picks up— 
all in one operation! Maintenance men 
like the convenience of working with 
this single unit...aiso the features 
that make the machine simple to oper 
ate. It’s self-propelled, and has a positive 
clutch. There are no switches to set 
for fast or slow — slight pressure of the 
hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to 
desired rate. Powerful (quiet) vac. 








Model 213P Scrubber -Vac at left, for 
heavy duty scrubbing of large-area floors, 
has a 26-inch brush spread, and cleans up 
to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Finnell makes 
Scrubber -Vac Machines for small, vast, 
and intermediate operations, and in 
self-powered as well as electric models, 
It’s also good to know that you can lease 
or purchase a Scrubber- 
Vac, and that there's a 
Finnell man nearby to 
help train your mainte- 
nance operators in the 
proper use of the ma- 
chine and to make peri- 
odie check-ups. For 
demonstration, cons 
tation, or literature, 
phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 
4712 East St, Elkhart, 
Ind. Branch Offices in 
Bpenes cresnem all principal cities of 
scrubs, rinses <>. , the United States and 
and picks up — Canada. 
ONE operation 


FINN ELL SYSTEM, INC. 


j 
Originators of 


Power Scrubbing and Polishing THachines 


Need a CASH 


REGISTER? 


$ 


a confidential 


CASH REGISTER? 
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a low cost 


CASH REGISTER? 
$ 


YY 


§ 
a CASH REGISTER 


with adding machine advantages? 


Sea & © 
es & 


ONLY 


*18750 
Smith-Corona 


Protects your cash and gives you a 
special keyboard suited to your par- 
ticular operating needs. 


Price for all states permitting Fair Trade laws. Subject 
to change. No Federal Excise tax on Cashier. 


SMITH-CORONA 
ADDING MACHINE 
Easy to operate 
Trouble-free 
Advanced features 
Low cost 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC = 
707 E. Washington St. Syracuse, New York é‘ 
Please send me further information » 
about your Adding Machine and g 
Cashier. a 
Signed “ = eo 4 
CLIP THIS TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 8 
Sees eeeeaeeeeeasese 


whether the new supplier would give 
me a similar service in times of scarcity. 
On knowing the new offer, I would talk 
with the small supplier to explain my 
position, and my disadvantage if I 
should continue buying at prices higher 
than my competitors would pay. I would 
try to get him to give me a price equal 
to the one offered; if this failed, I would 
give him a chance to get other cus- 
tomers so he could continue his busi- 
without my orders 

One thing I couldn’t do would be to 
continue buying from the small sup- 
plier at the cost of one of these points: 

1. To have to set my sale prices high- 
er than those of my competitors. 

2. To stop giving just treatment to 
my employees. 

3. To stop giving reasonable returns 
to my stockholders. 

The manufacturer 
first the defense of 


ness 


consider 
business, 


has to 
his own 


} and then the treatment of his suppliers. 
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Apply the Four-Way Test 
Says Lorne Reppick, Rotarian 
Creamery Manager 
Kemptville, Ontario, Canada 

How about applying the Four-Way 
Test to the problem in Sorry, Boss-—I 
Gotta Go!, by Philip Ward Burton [THE 
RovTarian for October]? 

One of the happiest experiences in my 
vocation is the men I have em- 
ployed who have gone on to better jobs 
and In 
cases they good friends of mine 
If the employer is really interested in 
an employee's welfare, he will not only 
be willing to see him go on to a better 
job, but will help him to Of 
course, 


sometimes two sides 
to the question: Is the en 
going on to a better 
cause of his youth 
being enticed away by an unscrupulous 
employer? If the latter, I 
persuade him to wait and let us try to 
gether to find a better job for him 
I am manager of a smal! business in 
a smal! community, 
ployers have small staffs 
the loss of one man may seriously 
per plant operations I try far as 
with other 


young 


greater responsibilities. most 


are stli 


do sO 
there are 
pioyee V 
iob or is he, be 
and inexperience, 


endeavor to 


where most em- 
In such cases 
ham 
as 
possible to em- 
ployers by having an understanding 
with them that where an 
wishes to change from one to the other, 
the original employer must be given a 
reasonable time to replace him. 

This is why I ask: Why not apply the 
Four-Way Test? 


cooperate 


emproyee 


‘We Helped Get Out the Vote’ 
Reports ARTHUR P. TIERNAN 
Medical-Association Secretary 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Evansville, Indiana 

The “subfeature” The Mark of Free 

Men, by Herbert P. Wagner [THe Ro- 

TARIAN for November], was an exceed- 

ingly interesting report on the 

age of Ann Arbor, Michigan, Rotarians 
voting. We were particularly interested 
because James C. Wade, of Club, 
organized a campaign in Vanderburgh 
County —that’s our county — which 


percent 


oul 


helped to bring it from 81st in a list of 
92 Indiana counties up to third place in 
terms of percentages of the electorate 
voting in a primary election. 

It occurred to Rotarian Wade that a 
new approach was needed to get people 
to the polls. As a member of the board 
of directors of the American Way Inc., 
a nonpartisan citizens’ organization to 
get out the vote, he came up with the 
idea of presenting an American flag to 
each voter as he came out of a polling 
place. The American Way adopted his 
plan and Rotarian Wade was made 
chairman of the project. The flags were 
to be displayed on the front lawn of 
homes or in the front window or door 
wherever everyone in the neighborhood 
could see them. 

The plan received excellent publicity 
from newspapers and radio stations. Or- 
ganization was on the precinct level, 
with the distribution of flags deter- 
mined on the basis of the expected vote. 
Precinct captains picked up the flags 
the Sunday before the election, and 
while they were together they joined 
in a patriotic program, which included 
the Pledge of Allegiance. 

On election day, as each citizen voted, 
he was given a flag. Volunteer work- 
delivered flags to the homes of 
those who cast absentee ballots. 

The result: the largest primary elec- 
tion in the history of the county—and 
an increase of 30 percent over the pre- 
ection, 

The project was, fittingly, named “Op- 
eration Star-Spangled Banner.” We 
were that were able to help 
Rotarian Wade carry it th and 
ret the 


£g 


ers 


vious e 


glad we 
rough 


out vote 


Fellow Furthers Fellowship 
Finds Tom L, MILLs, 
Retired Journalist 
Feilding, New Zealand 

We of New Zealand surely agree 

Sir Stanley Spurling and his 

} 


Hon. Rotarian 


with 
views 
Bridging 
the Nations [THE Ro- 
TARIAN for October]. 
Twice during the past 
year we in the Rotary 
Club of Feilding have 
had the privilege of 
having our guest 
speaker James N. 
Young, a Rotary Foun- 
Fellow from 
South Caro- 
who studied at 
Massey Agricul- 
studied New Zea- 
Zealand, Our 
that he could 


as 


ows 


expressed in Our Fe 


as 


dation 
Florence, 
lina, 
the 
He 
as New 


to it 


Mills 
ture College 
anders as well 
very friendly folk saw 
study both, for we are a hospitable peo- 
ple as open as the pages of a book. At 
his second—and final—visit he talked 
about the system, 
which is the 
American different 
from ours. And did Young en- 
ighten the Rotarians of Feilding? I'll 
sav! They left the lecture room better 
informed on America and Americans 
than they had been an hour earlier. 

But we are [Continued on page 


American political 
different from 


game of football is 


as ours as 


James 


8] 
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PRESIDENT. AS this issue was e its long press we 


s wife, Ann, were winging wes across the i 

points beyond to begin a busy two months visiting Rotary C¢ P 
here. Scheduled are meetings with Rotarians in New ‘Zeala ae 
’ ceyliin, India, Burma, Thailand, Kong, The Philippines; and Japs 
be in Hong Kong that the Presidenti Couple will sp te 
identally, when President Brunnier attends Rotary 1 oa n is always at his 

side—but whenever possible, she hies away to places housing dell “eollections. 
She's a doll fancier and likes to see those of countries she and "8Sru" visit. 


IS CONVENTION. Soon the calendar will say 1953 and sooner after that I 
jates for Rotary's 44th pagent acct Paris. For a rere of some sights 
ing Conventiongoers, see pag time Convention 
.A date of related fame ery is January 24, 
propos oma legislation to be placed before the Convention. Toa 
went a reminder that by that date the text of Proposed 
Resolutions must reach the Secretary ae internationsi=-this, ‘in secon with 
the nstitution and By-Laws. ye 


UPCOMING ‘WEEK. In the 
milestone that fei be 


ful 


Information Week" 


FOUNDATION FACTS. Not new | 
issued periodically to prow 
Bulletin. No, 15, just. diet 
ing Rotary Fellows. Copies 
available upon request at 
supply lasts. 


MEETING. To consider mati 
International, the Consti 
December &9 ; 


SECRETARY, ‘The end of this 
General Secretary since 2@42 
at the busy career he hag 


A HAPPY YULETIDS...will be srueane 

elderly, the needy, and td ma others oe Rot ay Clabe. ia 
the Christmas festival.. Te | this seasonal reminder: 

fall on a holiday, plan now to shift the meeting, oo bt. 
omitted, say Attendance Contems rules, ‘shall be ignored in c¢ 


VITAL STATISTICS. On October 27 there were 7,629 Clubs sons 
Rotarians. New and readmitted ue piper July 1, a 





The Objed of a 


To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service es @ basis of worthy penis wf 
end, in particular, to encourage and, 


toster: 
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More Strength 
More Comfort 
More Beauty 


HE ONLY 

ae cial 

WRITTEN 10-YEAR GUARANTEE 
deal 
IN THE INDUSTRY 


If you want your money’s worth—and 
more—in a folding chair, then compare 
Clarin with any other folding chair on 
the market before you buy. It will pay 
you. For here is what Clarin offers: 


A stronger chair, welded wherever 
possible, not riveted. 

A safer X-type chair, so designed it 
won't collapse, tip or fold, even though 
you stand on it. 

A more comfortable chair, of the 
proper width and height, posture- de- 
signed to give you the maximum of com- 
fort, because seat and back are scienti- 
fically placed to distribute and support 
your weight properly. It is self-leveling. 

A more convenient chair, because it 
folds flat within its own frame quickly 
and easily, thus making for fast, safe, 
non-wobbly stacking in a minimum of 
storage space. 

A more economical chair because the 
quality of its construction, its materials 
and enamel is so fine that we can give the 
only written 10-year guarantee of satis- 
factory service. 

Only in Clarin will you find all these 
and many other exclusive advantages. So 
compare Clarin before you buy. 

Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 18, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


There is a Clarin Folding Chair for 
every nay ved and need. Write today 
on your letterbead for beautiful, new, 
FREE Catalog of the complete line. 


SINCE 1925... 
THE ARISTOCRAT OF FOLDING CHAIRS 
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| WE KEEP groping for a label—a phrase 
to display on the kind of article Allan 
Carpenter contributes to this issue. It 
should say in a word or two that here's 
a story about a town that helped itself, 
about a community that, marshalling its 
own went out and built the 
needed recreation center, paved the rut- 
| ted street, or brought to realization the 
dreamed-of lake—without crying for 
outside aid. But the phrase won't come. 
Help yourself! won't do: the wits have 
| too much fun with that Neither 
will some others we've considered. But, 
label or not, we're going to go on lining 
up and presenting reports of this sort 


resources, 


one. 


—in the belief that a good many Ro- 
tarians, on reading thern, will want their 
communities to go forth and do likewise. 
Have you a muddy Curtis Creek that 
winds past your town? 


BY THE TIME this issue reaches you, 60 
million citizens of the U.S.A.—and 
|} everybody hopes the will be 
| higher—will have gone to the polls and 
| chosen a President of the United States 
| for 1953-57. If he proves to be either 
| Dwight D. Eisenhower or Adlai E. Ste- 
| venson, then that country will have a 
| Rotarian as its new General 
| Eisenhower is an honorary member of 
the Rotary Club of Abilene, Kansas 
| Governor Stevenson is an honorary 
| member of the Rotary Club of Spring- 
field, Illinois. There may be more to 
say about this in our January issue. 


figure 


leader. 


| TWICE we've shown you, for what we 
considered good reasons, the view from 
|the front windows of workshop 
| Now, for another, we show you the back 
view. This long narrow 


our 


photo pictures 
the 
ninth floor of this building to the alley 
—with a couple of 
}you in Rotary’s 
Central Office 
ering it away. 


ja mail bag going “air mail” from 


men who work for 
low- 

An 

| elevator stoppage 

of four days, which 

history, 

brought on this 

system of getting 

the mail through. 

All of which is 

to say that during 

those days of toil 

ing upward 
staff folks here re- 
found their shins— 
demonstrated 
again that ingenui- 
ty is not dead. 


is now 


your 


and 


WORKS 


WHEN Ken Kluherz, of Torrington, 
wrote us about it almost a year ago, we 
were frankly skeptical. The fact that a 
Rotary Club in Wyoming had 
taken on the project of entertaining vis- 
iting hunters would make an item, we 
told this District Governor of last year, 
but a major feature, well, hmmm. . 

As we thought on the matter, however, 
and remembered that hunting tops the 
list of Rotarians’ interests, we 


small 


sports 





OUR COVER? It’s Paris. Paris, 
France. Paris in the Spring . 

as thousands of 

Rotary folks ex “Rotarian [>= 
pect to see it as 
next May when ‘ie "23 
they foregather 

there for a cer- 

tain annual 

meeting men 

tioned on pages 

3, 6, 10, 14, 16, 

and others. Farther north on the 
earth than Quebec City in Canada, 
Paris probably presents a some- 
what Wintry aspect right now— 
but this is the time of decision 
on Conventiongoing in Rotary 
homes in 83 countries . and we 
thought to sway as many readers 
as we could with this light, airy, 
cheery shot of the Montmartre dis- 
trict showing the white basilica of 
Sacre Coeur in the background. 
William N. Robbins, Jr., of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, took the picture. Black 
Star supplied it. 











decided to look into it further—with the 
aid of the office Graphic and Rollei cam- 
A glimpse of what we saw you 
on pages 28-30. For the “pix” we 
have but one apology: that they do not 
the Rotarians of Gillette answer- 
ing hundreds of letters from Rotarian 
huntsmen all over North America; or 
buying licenses and permits for them; 


eras. 


see 


show 


or steering them to motels, restaurants, 
and ranches; or at last waving the tri- 
umphant down the highway 
after a great adventure in hunting and 
in friendship out where the West begins. 
It’s a little hard to catch some of these 
things even superpan film. But 
they’re there in Gillette . . . and this 
is to say, “Thanks, Ken, for the tip.” 


nimrods 


on 


AND TO ALL to whom the phrase has 
warm meaning A Merry Christmas . 
and to all a good-night—Ebs. 
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Aver OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Frep DEARMOND calls him- 
self a “writer by vocation, a 
farmer by avocation.” He 
spent his youth on a farm, 
then turned to selling and 
magazine editing. He is now 
back farming—and free-lanc- 
ing. He is a member of the 
Springfield, Mo., Rotary Club, and the author 
of two books: one to help salesmen, another 
to help executives. 

At 21, ALLAN CARPENTER founded a maga- 
zine for teachers and edited it for eight 
years. He is still in the magazine field as a 
staff member of PopuLAR MECHANICS—witl 
some free-lancing “on the 
side.” But writing is not all 
his life. He says he has a 
“large interest in music,” for 
he plays the string bass in the 
Chicago Business Men's Or- 
( hestra. 

With a long career in teach- 
ing behind him, Kermit Esy 
is now professor of social sciences at the 
University of Chicago. For several years he 
Was executive secretary of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Union. In 1945 he toured Japan 
as a member of a U. S. commission of edu- 
cators, and as a UNESCO advisor he visited 
Europe. He writes often on education. 

Known to U. S. newspaper readers for his 

daily syndicated articles on 
economics and finance, MER- 
RYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER has 
been writing for the press for 
nearly 40 years. He is the au- 
thor of six books 
: WALTER D. HEApD, a Past 
Head President of Rotary Interna- 
tional, is president of the 
American Council of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through Religion. 
He is president of Bergen Junior College in 
Teaneck, N. J., where he is a member of the 
ocal Rotary Club 

Sir Ceci WEIR served the British Govern- 
ment during World War II in the Ministry 
of Supply and as an economic advisor. He 
lives in London, and is a Knight of the Orde1 
of the British Empire 

HERMAN Dean, a Huntington, W. Va., Ro- 
tarian, holds the “printing” classification of 


DeArmond 


Carpenter 


his Club 
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A UNIVERSAL 
PEALING 


High in Italy's mountains. 


Making them links earth and sky; 


their music brings men closer. 


° 

‘te materials are crude: sand, clay, chunks of tin and copper. Yet 
from this grit and bulk and the skills of grimy men come bells that res- 
onate in full round tones to stir a world’s heart. With few variations, the 
art of bell making has remained unchanged for ten of the 45 centuries 
bells have been in use. Through this time, bells have made the sound 
effects of history: calling soldiers to arms, sounding alarms for flood and 
fire, proclaiming curfew, armistice, and coronation. And for most Rotarians, 
bells have a special weekly significance. In The Philippines, Manila Ro- 
tarians are called to order by a bell they once buried during invasion 
Rotarians in Glasgow, Scotland, use one that served a fire engine until it 
was wrecked by bombs. But violence seems distant at this time of year. 
Just now carillons ring out the joy of yuletide 

Behind their tidings, on which turn seasons and centuries, is the story 
of bell making itself. Here you see this exacting craft as practiced by 
Rotarian Chester Meneely, of Troy, New York. He is the fifth generation 
of bell-making Meneelys—and the service he performs speaks for itself 
Perhaps you have heard it in your own community, ringing out in 


tintinnabulous season 


The bell starts as an idea on the drafting board. Results s) An inner mo'd of sand, clay, and graphite is 
of thousands of castings have shown the relationships = capped by this outer mold of metal. Then 
of shape to pitch and tonal quality: the larger the bell workmen will carefully pour the molten tin 
the deeper its tone. Each bell requires its own plan. and copper into the space between molds. 
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) Pigs of copper and blocks of tin, along with | A giant ladie tips and the fiery ™ Cooled and hard, the new bell is lifted 
«J scrap metal from previous castings, provide ‘BE alloy pours into the waiting J) loose from its mold. Note the burned- 
the ingredients for making the bell. Here mold. It’s a tense moment, for out molding material lying on the edge 
the bell maker determines the metal recipe temperatures must be just right. of the inner flask; the surface is rough. 


Photos: Three Lions; Pickow from same 


-= Bells that pass the tests are 
| finished by polishing. Dirt 
and oxidized metal get buffed 
away: surface takes on sheen. 


Before a bell gets a clapper, it must be checked for tone. An electronic device 
measures its vibrations and frequency, recording each bell’s tonal characteristics. 


8 Clappers vary in size and 
shape, and each bell needs 
one fitted to size. These are 
the patterns for making them. 


9 Clinton Meneelv, heir to skills of 10 Shining and new, the bell gets a 


the Meneely Bell Company, strikes yoke and mounting. This, too, 
a bell with a clapper. He listens is a trick of the trade; improper 1 l Finally, in some quiet choir loft an organ- 
with practiced ear to test its tones. mountings will impair the tone. ist touches a key—the great bell speaks. 
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Wherein a tough-minded journalist 


revises an opinon—with Rotary help. 


By FRED DeARMOND 


Author and Journalist; Rotarian, 
Springfield, Mo. 


A MAN must mature to see 
and understand some things 

Twenty years ago I published 
a testament in which I sought to 
debunk friendship. Friends, I 
contended, contributed little to- 
ward on.’s personal achievement 
and happiness 

Now in middle age I want to 
revise that estimate. I want to 
say that if, as I still believe, 
friendship has little to do with 
achievement, it has everything to 
do with happiness—and that, in 
these calmer years, is what I’m 
after. 

It was a recent birthday—my 
last one before 60—that brought 
on these reflections. Age 59 
seemed a good landmark at which 
to stop and try to reassess my 
friendships. Striving for objec- 
tivity, I made an analysis of my 
relationships with 38 friends and 
106 close acquaintances who 
might, by a loose construction of 
the term, be dubbed friends. My 
own inclination is toward a strict 
construction, but the standards of 
what constitutes a friend are 
purely arbitrary 

“What have these friends meant 
to me?” I asked myself. In terms 
of material things, my former 
judgment stands’ with little 
amendment. They have not been 
a large factor. I did not expect 
them to be. At least three of 
them have unquestionably in- 
fluenced ‘my career favorably. I 
never to my knowledge obtained 
a job or made any money directly 
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through friends. But two of my 
former bosses did develop into 
friends and they have done me 
favors. One other friend ac- 
quired through a business asso- 
ciation gave me a lift when I 
needed it. 

At least seven friends have 
measurably influenced my think- 
ing and perhaps my character. 
One, for instance—and he was the 
closest friend I ever had—taught 
me the value of balance and re- 
straint. “You’ll never pull any 
weight in the world if you get the 
reputation of being an extremist 
on any subject,” he told me. That 
statement is not literally true, I 
believe, but trying to follow it 
has tended through the years to 
stabilize me along the line of the 
golden mean. 

Another friend taught me the 
value of candid utterance in in- 
tercourse with friends. Still 
other impressed me with his 
ample of contagious enthusiasm 
and cheerfulness under difficulties 
—respects in which I was weak. 

The really big credit to friend- 
ship in my case has been in the 
things of the spirit: in the joys of 
conversation, in the meeting of 
minds, in the acquirement of new 
and fascinating interests that I 
never would have discovered for 
myself. My many talks with sev- 
eral friends on books and life 
have enriched the years and pro- 
vided memories I couldn’t meas- 
ure in dollar values. Even more 
precious has been the renewed 
courage that friends have given 
me in dark moments. Lying ona 
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sick bed, I have thrilled to their 
presence. 

A man, as I’ve said, must ma- 
ture to see and understand these 
values in friendship. That is why 
I have changed my opinion. Five 
years in R~tary have taught me 
that common interests are not a 
necessary condition to friendship. 
It is quite possible to establish a 
lasting bond with a man whose 
hobbies and opinions and general 
outlook are different from one’s 
own. Association, or propinquity 
as the psychologists would say, is 
sometimes sufficient. It accounts 
for 16 of my 38 friends. 


Lve enjoyed friendships with 
men whose opinion on some mat- 
ters was anathema to me. We 
argued passionately, but could al- 
ways fall back on certain common 
ground of agreement. That, I be- 
lieve, is an essential. You simply 
cannot respect a man unless you 
share important ideals with him. 
If my best friend were to become 
a Communist, I would write him 
off because I would know that all 
other views and ideals would be- 
come captive to his Red ideology. 
But in most areas of disagree- 
ment, friendship rubs off the 
rough edges of opinion and es- 
tablishes an amity .and a toler- 
ance that make for better citizen- 
ship in general. 

Several features stand out in 
my friendship analysis. One is 
that among my 38 living friends 
only four were acquired in my 
youth. Twenty-one date from the 
period between ages 22 and 37, 
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while 13 have been acquired since 
then. This suggests that friends 
come and go. The present list is 
by no means the same as I would 
have counted 5 or 10 or 20 years 
ago. The small number that date 
from boyhood is owing in part to 
the failure of memory to register 
the friends of those days, plus the 
fact that friends change. Old 
friends may be the best, but there 
aren’t enough of them. One must 
always be rebuilding his friend- 
ship fences. 

In one of his recurrent serious 
moments H. L. Mencken wrote 
that friendships need not be life- 
long. We outwear our friend- 
ships, as we do our love affairs 
and our politics, he said. That 
strikes me as an eminently sensi- 
ble observation. We should not 
regret the friends who have gone 
other ways. Rather, we should 
treasure the communion that we 
had with them, and go on to new 
friendships, even when our hair 
grows white and our steps feeble. 

One of the most celebrated 
friendship failures in history was 
that between Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son and Henry David Thoreau. 
They were neighbors at Concord. 


They had a great deal in common. 
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Each influenced the other’s work 
in a marked way. And yet, as 
Thoreau has written, “Our rela- 
tion was one long tragedy.” Tho- 
reau complained to his journal 
that his friend would not meet 
him on equal terms. “He would 
not come to see me, but was hurt 
if I did not visit him. He would 
not readily accept a favor, but 
would gladly confer one.” 

Emerson wrote that Thoreau 
was cold, a man given to “cap- 
tious paradoxes.” “Must we al- 
ways talk for victory and never 
for truth, for comfort, and joy?” 
he asked in his journal. 

Perhaps there is in this wrecked 
friendship a moral for all of us. 
If I could travel my road again, 
I would try harder to understand 
my friends and to open my inner 
mind to them. Thoreau said he 
valued a friend who sympathized 
with and praised his aspirations 
rather than his performance. That 
is a good rule to follow. But I 
would not make Thoreau’s mis- 
take of setting too high a stand- 
ard for my friends. The perfect 
friendship is an ideal in the sky. 
Who could deserve and hold such 
a friend if he found one? 

My own mistakes have been 


many and costly. Two things I 
have learned. One is the value of 
deliberately cultivating friends. 
The highest compliment you can 
pay a friend is to seek his com- 
pany for itself. Too often I have 
let the other man do the culti- 
vating. As a result I have in 
some instances been exploited for 
selfish purposes. The second thing 
I have learned is that one must 
know when to break off an un- 
profitable friendship. I use the 
word “unprofitable” in the sense 
of an absence of intellectual or 
spiritual profits. A friendship 
must satisfy some hunger of the 
personality or it is wasted time. 
This of course must apply both 
ways. 

It is very true, as Thoreau says, 
that one must learn to accept as 
well as to confer little favors on 
his friends. In that respect sin- 
cere friendship cannot be a one- 
way street. But, above all, I think 
I would echo Thoreau’s other 
penetrating counsel to try to un- 
derstand and sympathize with the 
aspirations of your friends. It is 
the surest formula to get close to 
them and to uncover hidden 
wealth. Dig there and you will 
find gold. 








American builders—54 of them—confer about their work on the British refinery 


“Teanwank dl Faurey 


By SIR CECIL M. WEIR 


Former Chairman, British Dollar Exports Board; 
Industrialist and Economist 


S 
OME 30 years ago a young 


friend of mine went out from 
England to another land to start 
his business career. His father, a 
sound, steady, conventional Vic- 
torian, wrote him: “My son, you 
are now to be working on your 
own. Let me give you this advice: 
‘Spend less than you earn.’ ”’ 

“Thanks for the advice, Father,” 
my friend replied, “but I'm not 
going to follow it. I intend to 
earn more than I spend 

On the shores of Southampton 
Water on the South Coast of Eng- 
land—past which thousands of 
Rotarians will sail en route to 
their Convention in Paris next 
May—there is a modern monu- 





ment to that kind of spirit. An 
immense and orderly tangle of 
tubing, towers, and tanks, it is a 
new oil refinery—the largest, in- 
deed, in Europe. It is already pro- 
ducing at a rate of upward of 50 
million barrels of refined petrole- 
um products annually and is thus 
filling about a third of the United 
Kingdom’s petroleum needs. 

The Esso Refinery, Fawley, is 
the name of this mammoth works 
In the immensity of its concept 
and the magnitude of its produc- 
tion there is clearly symbolized 
the policy of industrial expansion 
so sorely needed in the world to- 
day. It stands as an example of 
what can be achieved when there 
is incentive to initiative. It is 
a great and a successful effort 


to “earn more than you spend.” 

That, however, is only the be- 
ginning of my story. This huge 
product of free enterprise that is 
yielding better living for tens of 
thousands of men is the result of 
one of those British-American 
partnerships which in this strug- 
gling generation are giving cour- 
age and hope to mankind. In this 
case the partnership was of the 
closest kind, with a corps of 
American experts and technicians 
directing some 5,000 British 
craftsmen and workers. That to- 
gether they completed the job in 
2% years—or almost six months 
ahead of schedule—attests to the 
quality of their codperation. 

I am one of the millions on 
either side of the Atlantic—to di- 
gress a moment—who believe that 
without British-American friend- 
ship there is very little hope of a 
free world and that behind the 


From Texas: R. V. Smith, supervisor of 500 
British carpenters; he found their work good. 


friendship there must be under- 
standing and codperation. 

All my life I’ve believed this 
to be the most vital thing to work 
for and I’ve been fortunate in 
having the opportunity to be as- 
sociated closely with Americans 
in many mutually important as- 
signments—on matters of supply 
during World War II, on the har- 
nessing of liberated areas as we 
progressed, on the occupation aft- 
erward. For intimacy and achieve- 
ment those partnerships had no 
parallel in the history of inter- 
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How goes British- American coéperation now? 


Europe’s largest refinery is an answer. 


national coéperation. Latterly as 
chairman of the British Dollar Ex- 
ports Board for nearly two years, 
my waking thoughts, I might al- 
my sleeping thoughts 
also, were concentrated on the 
development of economic relation- 
ships which would enable trade 
to expand to our mutual advan- 
tage and in both directions 

But of all the cases with which 
these experiences brought me into 
touch, that of Fawley seems most 
outstanding. Privately financed 
and built by Esso Petroleum Com- 
pany, Limited, this mammoth 
works is a justification of faith, 
initiative, and transatlantic coép- 
eration if ever there was one! It 
cost more than 37 million pounds, 
covers 450 acres, and, to use an- 
other figure, will produce 6% 
million tons of petroleum a year. 

Even the basic idea—a major oil 
refinery in Britain—was a new 
one. Before World War II, most 
refineries serving Britain’s needs 
were built as near as possible to 
Then the re- 
fined products were sent to mar- 
ket. But in recent years the policy 
has changed. Big refineries are 
now moving to the markets. And 


though 


most say 


sources of crude oil 


there are some disadvan- 
tages in regard to shipment, other 
factors outweigh them 


But to say that it was built by 
the Esso Petroleum Company is 
only half the truth. It and its 
parent, the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), would certainly be 
the first to say that it was the 
teamwork of the Britons and 
Americans whom I have men- 
tioned that actually built it. For 
outshining everything else was 
the human aspect of the job, the 
relations between the American 
experts, supervisors, and foreman 
and the workers and craftsmen 
on the site. No doubt there were 
some exceptional Americans 
among the 54 who directed the 
planning and the practical execu 
tion of the project; there always 
are in imaginative and complex 
undertakings like this one. But 
I fancy the general run was what 
one would find in other efficient 
organizations. The workers at any 
rate were not hand picked. They 
couldn’t be. There were nearly 
5,000 of them at the peak period. 
The lesson of the construction of 
this huge refinery is that a joint 
effort by men from both our coun- 
tries, brought into association for 
a short period for a_ particular 
job, completed their task in far 
shorter time than originally was 
believed to be possible and, per- 
haps, more quickly than if either 
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Dedication Day a year and a quarter ago brings throngs from both Britain and United 
States to Fawley. Here the crowd stops to chat briefly after a service at Fawley Church. 
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had been working exclusively 
with his own nationals 

All that I have heard about the 
building of this refinery goes to 
show there’s any amount of flexi- 
bility in British labor. Prejudice 
against the adoption of new meth- 
ods and machines is not deep 
seated. It’s a relic of unemploy- 
ment and fear of unemployment 
It can be, and is being, eradicated 
by enlightened management and 
improved conditions of work and 
pay; perhaps most of all by the 
spread of information about proc- 
esses and machinery and produc- 
tion methods in our respective 
countries which has been con- 
tained in the reports of the indus- 
try teams which have visited the 
United States of America under 
the auspices of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Council on Productivity, a 
sturdy and intelligent child of 
the Marshall Plan and of Paul G 
Hoffman. 

It's at bottom a question of 
employer-employee relationships 
The intelligence, the vigor, the 
enthusiasm—yes, and the drive 
too, for every good man respects 
urgent sustained pressure—of the 
Americans who directed the Faw- 
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Massive skill and fine industrial precision 
are required at the great catalytic cracker. 
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That executive superiority—even it can 
be converted to the common good. Some 
of us put it to work in the Swedish Army 
during World War II. Mostly young men, 
we were designers for signal equipment 
—and full of ideas which we thought 
good. Our great difficulty was in get- 
ting our plans approved by our superiors. 
Then one day we tried something new. 
We deliberately drew a glaring mistake 


into our 


plans. Naturally, our chief 


found it at once and took pleasure in 
pointing it out to us. Thus, having proved 
his own worth, he promptly approved tne 
plans and work commenced at once. 


—Sven Fagerberg, Stockholm, Sweden 
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On a train | rode a while back, the 
candy “butcher” had accidentally punc- 
tured a large bag of salted peanuts. In- 
spired, he got a spoon and went down 
the aisle distributing the nuts among us 


Passengers. 


Ten minutes later on his next 


round, our appetites whetted, we bought 


out his whole supply. 


Recently | again 


ran into the same vendor—distributing 
salted peanuts with a spoon from another 
“accidentally” punctured bag—and get- 
ting the same results. 

—Russel/ J. Jandoli, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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Subtly challenge a man’s ability, girls, 


and you'll get results. 


My husband has 


talent as a ‘fix-it’ man, yet around our 


house | could never “naii" 
simplest carpentry job. 
urging and tried a new approach. 


him to the 
Then | stopped 
"You 


might as well take this chair to the junk 


pile, dear,” | would say. 
tered beyond repair.” 


"Its leg is splin- 
Whereupon Hubby 


hastened to show me that making peg 
legs for chairs was a job for Simple Si- 
mon. 
can't," he proudly shows who can. 


Now when | simply sigh, “One 
—Mrs. Charles Preston, Duncan, Okla. 


Let's have your story If it’s used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent you 


($5 


if 


it's from another publication).—Eds. 








ley erection won the understand- 
ing and the goodwill, and thus, 
the codperation, of the British 
craftsmen and building opera- 
tives. They liked their bosses on 
this job and their bosses liked 
them. There may have been some 
impatience at times—I don’t 
know, but it wouldn’t be unnatu- 
ral if it were so. You've got to 
learn to understand one another 
in a job of this kind. But the 
mutual liking and respect grew 
as the work proceeded and a team 
spirit prevailed throughout. It 
is to this that we owe the speedy 
success of the construction. 

But the story of the refinery is 
just a background or an example 
of what is going on. As Winston 
Churchill said in a memorable 
wartime broadcast, speaking of 
British-American coéperation 
then developing even before we 
were full allies in the war, “We 
are getting more and more mixed 
up together. We couldn't stop it 
if we wanted to. It’s like the 
Mississippi, it just keeps rolling 
along.” He finished, if I recall it 
correctly, by commending us to 
“let it roll on” and so we shall do. 

I’ve instanced this refinery be- 
cause its scope, its immensity, its 
mutually beneficial purpose, 
strike the imagination in a spe- 
cial way and because it is a 
record of a human and material 
achievement of which both na- 
tions have reason to be very 
proud. 

But there are other examples 
no less encouraging. There are the 
new enterprises, many of them 
sponsored by famous American 
firms and companies, on our in- 
dustrial estates and in our devel- 
opment areas. They have laid, 
forever I believe, the body of the 
Red Clyde by winning for Scot- 


ish labor in the Scottish in- 
dustrial estates a reputation for 
reliability, efficiency, and indus- 
triousness which was always basi- 
cally true, but masked for a time 
by the evils and miseries of 
between-the-wars’ unemployment. 
And what’s true of that area is 
equally true of other parts of the 
United Kingdom and Northern 
Ireland. 

Americans visiting Britain 
would enjoy a visit to our indus- 
trial estates in England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland, and 
they would be welcome. They 
are unique examples of industrial 
development. They have diversi- 
fied the opportunities of employ- 
ment in areas hitherto far too 
dependent on one type of produc- 
tion. Best of all they have re- 
moved the name “distressed” from 
parts of the country where there 
was mass unemployment after 
World War I and have substi- 
tuted the encouraging name of 
“development area.” 

The plain fact is that in indus- 
try, management and labor are 
getting closer together and begin- 
ning to see, I hope, that not on 
the hustings of politics, impor- 
tant as is the place of politics in 
the government of nations, but in 
the day-to-day relationships of 
men will the welfare and pros- 
perity of individuals and of un- 
dertakings be advanced and the 
assurance of good government be 
obtained. 


Here the pipes are sprayed 
with aluminum paint to re- 
duce evaporation. . . . (At 
left) A tester takes a sam- 
ple in a laboratory bottle. 
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Mopoy little Curtis Creek 
winds its way out of the western 
Georgia hills, a spiritless stream 
you could jump across almost any- 
where, and finds its way into a 
broad valley near Carrollton, 
Georgia (population 7,753). As 
late as 1947 this dirty trickle of 
water and its bramble-covered val- 
ley could hardly be called civic as- 
sets. Yet only five years later when 
I tramped up the valley, it had 
been wonderfully transformed. In 


it the people of Carrollton had 
built a lake for themselves 

This is the homely drama of 
that transformation told not as a 
blueprint for lake building, but as 
an inspiration for other communi- 


ties to tackle projects of their 
own. For more important than 
the lake itself was the determina- 
tion of these people to do it them- 


Photos: Birdsong 
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selves without dependence on 
city, State, or Federal govern- 
ments. 

It all began with Jimmie 
Holmes, plumbing-supplies mer- 
chant, and the late Duke Davis, 
city engineer, who wanted a 
near-by place in which to fish. 

“We wouldn’t even need to 
leave town to fish if we had our 
lake,” Duke mourned. 

“What lake!” exclaimed the sur- 
prised Jimmie, who had lived 
there for years without being 
aware of any lakes around. 

“Come on and I'll show you,” 
was all his friend would say, so 
they jumped into Duke's jeep and 
headed toward forlorn Curtis 
Creek valley at the edge of town. 


“In the ’20s there was a 
drought,” Duke expounded. “The 
Little Tallapoosa River went dry 
and shut off the city water sup- 
ply. The city council got busy in 
a hurry with plans for a dam 
across Curtis Creek to ensure the 
water supply. It even surveyed 
and put out stakes and bought up 
a few acres of land, but the de- 
pression came along and nobody 
ever did anything more about it.” 

The two men looked at each 
other—and promptly took an idea 
to a few friends. The next morning 
City Attorney Earl Staples and 
Lehman Simonton, a hardware 
merchant, were out after options 
on the necessary property. Earl 
had to travel 50 miles to reach one 
landowner, who listened to the 
option proposal, then remarked, 
“T’ll have to ask Eleanor,” and 
vanished out a side door. “Elea- 
nor says, ‘No,’” was all he would 
say. Earl made three separate 
trips with the same results. 

“T’d like to meet Eleanor,” Earl 
finally suggested in desperation. 

“Eleanor turned out to be a 
nanny goat,” Earl chuckles wryly. 
“We went outside while the own- 
er put the question to Eleanor.” 

Eleanor nodded sagely. 

“She likes you!” her owner ex- 
claimed. “It’s a deal!” 

But in spite of a few holdouts, 
they had obtained 90 percent of 
the necessary options by the end 
of the first day, and, incidentally, 
had obligated the lake planners 
to spend [Continued on page 56] 
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Making modern models 


from designs centuries old, 


an Italian scholar is 
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| 40 years before Columbus consulted his 
compass and set sail for the West—and five cen- 
turies ago this year—-was born a man who invented 
ess wt I ‘ iy the first known mechanically driven vehicle, a 
helicopter, a machine gun, and an air conditioner, 
and, a full century before Galileo, casually men- 
tioned that “the sun does not move.” 

In his own day this man, Leonardo da Vinci, was 
known about equally well for his scientific prowess 
and his mastery of art. The dread Cesare Borgia 
hired him as his chief military engineer. King 

spe pratt Francis I of France gave him the title first painter 
and engineer to the King. The Duke of Milan 
commissioned him to design and build the first 
known revolving stage for a musical féte (with mu- 
sical instruments also fashioned by Leonardo). 

Since the Renaissance, the image of this extreme- 
ly versatile man as an inventor has dimmed, partly 
because of his own achievements as a painter. In 
European museums from London to Rome and in 
reproductions throughout the world, art lovers mar- 
vel at his techniques. For someone standing before 
his Mona Lisa in the Louvre (as many Rotary Con- 
ventiongoers will do next May in Paris), it is diffi- 
cult to think of this great artist in any other rdle. 
But recently, as the world’s inventions catch up 

To cool the boudoir of his patron's wife, Leon- with Leonardo’s sketchbooks, new interest has been 

ardo designed this ventilator (see sketch) to kindled. Fourteen years ago a noted Italian scholar, 

Ce ee oe ee Dr. Roberto Guatelli, decided to construct models of 
the artist’s mechanical sketches, but during World 
War II his original models were wrecked in Japan 
by aerial bombardment. Dr. Guatelli started over, 
and not long ago sold his models to an international 
business-machines company. Here you see his col- 
lection, built to the precise plans of Leonardo him- 
self—and working, this half millennium later. 


Painter, sculptor, architect, anat- 
omist, mathematician, physicist, 
biologist. etc.. in a self-portrait. 
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in idea used in the modern automo 
bile is this gear of three cogged wheels, 
to obtain different driving speeds. 
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Working on one of their mod- 
els (at right) are Dr. Roberto 
Guatelli and his wife. They 
built all the devices shown 
here from Leonardo's designs. 
The artist himself rarely 
bothered to construct his 
inventions after solving the 
problems with his sketches 


Plans at the right detail the 
workings of a spring-driven 
vehicle, shown constructed 
below. Though it is not 
known whether Leonardo 
ever built a model of his 
own, it is still the first 
known self-propelled cart 


fhead of his century, Leonardo designed this weathe: 
instrument, an anemometer, for measuring wind force. 


onwoegh elven udetah 


Leonardo's aerial screw (sketched above, modelled at The first to apply the Archimedean prin- 
right) heralded the helicopter. Many authorities credit ciple of the screw, Leonardo planned 
these designs as the forerunner of the modern pro- this pump to carry water to higher levels, 
peller. Power comes from a spring like in a clock. a mechanism of gears and corkscrews. 
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A chic mademoiselle walks to work across the Place de la Concorde, where crowds watched 
another pretty girl named Marie Antoinette lose her head in the era of the Reign of Terror. 


[SIAN PORTFOLIO 


i skies of Western Europe blazed one night in: 
52 B.C. when a village of the barbarian Parisii was 
burned in the Gallic War of Independence. Julius 
Caesar, who had garrisoned his troops in that vil- 
lage, described the fire in his Commentarii. Since 
that time, many another distinguished visitor in a 
great variety of commentaries has described the 
bright lights of Paris, France. Next May, Rotarians 
and their families from 83 lands will converge upon 
this City of Light for the 44th Annual Convention 
of Rotary International. (For details, see page 20.) 
Like Caesar himself, they are sure to find much to 
write home about. They, like 400 generations of 
visitors before them, will also leave something of 
themselves in this the world’s most cosmopolitan 
city. 

Some very early visitors, for example, influenced 
the streets of Paris, so famed on film and canvas 
Well-disciplined Roman soldiers laid them out in 
ordered grids during the First Century. But not the 
wide and leafy boulevards. These came 17 centuries 
later in the reign of Napoleon III, when Baron 
George Haussmann proposed avenues both straight 
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and wide—so troops could be sped quickly to con- 
trol mobs. Today they serve the mobs of shoppers 
and cyclists and anarchistic taxis and frequenters 
of sidewalk cafes. 

Most everyone eventually gets to Paris: Gauls, 
Goths, Romans, Normans, Moors, Sikhs, Basques, 
Tonkinese, Finns. An Austrian girl named Marie 
Antoinette lost her head there; so liberty, equality, 
and fraternity replace absolute monarchy—except 
for Parisian rulers of fashion, whose edicts on hem 
lines still send husbands to their checkbooks on six 
continents. A Corsican named Bonaparte raised 
obelisks from Egypt and arches of many triumphs. 
So grows the Paris guestbook with Dante, Franklin, 
van Gogh, Attila the Hun, and Gertrude Stein—who 
said quite sensibly, “America is my country, but 
Paris is my home town.” 

A large home town it is, from the subterranean 
Metro to the Eiffel Tower’s top, this city of 4 mil- 
lion people. And 236 members of the Rotary Club 
of Paris are all eager to prove again those words of 
Victor Hugo: “Paris is nothing but an immense 
hospitality.” 
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Trieschmann from Black Star 


Two of the most-painted spots in the world 
are these. (Above) An old painter takes 
time off from reproducing the Pont Neuf 
to visit with his companion. Note the 
fishermen, typical of hundreds who line 
the Seine... . (Left) The Sacre Coeur is 
framed by clean and weathered buildings. 
Housewives sit in windows, mothers stroll 
youngsters, shoppers hurry past—making 
this colorful corner a favorite for artists. 
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Dappled with leafy shade are the bookstalls along the Seine, where 
you can pick up prints, antique maps, or the rare editions of a book. 


fdding to the carnival spirit of Paris is this ven 
dor of balloons, doing business on the Champs-Elysées, 


ee 


in excursion boat plies the Seine, moving slowly past Notre Dame Cathedral. 
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A seat of knowledge need not be musty. This university 
building up on stilts is part of the famed Sorbonne. 


It's the Left Bank, of course, where just 
about everybody tries his hand at the arts 














Phantoms of fiction live inside the Paris Opera, a must for tourists. 
if J 


the Seine 


Settlement 


INE created Paris in the first place, pro- 
transportation for this crossroads. To- 
iver sculptures the city into a Right Bank 
ommerce, a Left Bank for international 
tudy, and, in between, an Ile de la Cité 
pilgrim can admire the formal filigree of 
n¢ It gives to the tourist a thousand 
ews and to luckless Gailic fishermen 
ted time to ponder life. It has nurtured 
sort of magic adjective that modifies— 
ich words as rooftops, April, pastry, 
ng, and even that word Convention 


Tourist Office: (right) Brassai from Black Star 


If you ride to the top of the Eiffel Tower (in an open elevator), you get a view 
like this—beyond the Seine is the Palais de Chaillot, where the U. N. has met. 


mazen from Black Star; (below) Stein from same 





Staid and decorative stands the Louvre, the home of famous 
ladies like Venus de Milo, Winged Victory, and Mona Lisa, 


Lighting up the sky is a display of fireworks for 
a top-hatted crowd at sports area at Longchamp. 
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CONVENTION FACTS 
AT PRESS TIME 


If you are making that Paris trip, 


here is an early check-off list. 


You have checked your bank balance and looked at the 
travel folders. Your wife has a dreamy look when she 
reads about Paris fashions. You want to go, but you won- 
der just how complicated it will be to attend Rotary's 44th 
Convention in Paris, France, next May 24 to 28. Well, it 
may be easier than you think. You already have a corps 
of efficient, friendly people working for you: Rotary's 
Convention Committee, the North American Transporta- 
tion Committee, the Housing Committee, the Host Club 
Executive Committee, and many an international travel 
agent. Their work is moving swiftly ahead. Here is a 
thumbnail summary of how they will help you, and what 
you need to do—compiled just before presses started to 
roll. First, you go to your own Club Secretary, who should 
have the necessary forms for your transportation and hous- 
ing. If he doesn't have them, he can get them for you. 


TRANSPORTATION .. «tf you live in 

North or Cen- 
tral America or the Caribbean region, or if you are travel- 
ling to Paris via North America, you will fill out the forms 
your Club Secretary gives you. A folder will tell you the 
sailing dates of the eight-ship flotilla charted by Rotary, 
prices (one-way tickets range from $160 upward), and sim- 
ilar facts. You will then fill out an application for trans- 
portation reservations, enclose a deposit, and mail it off 
to the North American Transportation Committee, 587 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. If you live outside North 
America and are not travelling via this route, you can 
make reservations through your local travel agent. 


Ta 
HOTELS . . . Since the Transportation Commit- 


tee cannot make your hotel reserva- 
tions, your Club Secretary will also give you an applica- 
tion form to assure you quarters during your Paris stay. 
This form should be used by all Rotarians outside Europe. 
You will mail it to Chicago with a $10 registration fee for 
each person 16 years of age or over, and a $10 hotel de- 
posit for each person regardless of age. (Rotarians in 
Great Britain and Ireland will receive forms and instruc- 
tions from their London Office; those in CENAEM, from 
the Zurich Office.) 


O*D 


SIGHTS. ... . Pre-Convention and post-Convention 

tours are already planned. May- 
be you'll want to see the Mediterranean aboard the Nieuw 
Amsterdam before the Convention starts; if so, you'll 
cruise to North Africa, Italy, the Riviera, Spain, and Portu- 
gal—with time planned for inland visits. Or perhaps you 
will want to take in the British coronation; the Ocean 
Monarch will take you. Including those after the Con- 
vention, there are some 32 tours planned—to fit your own 
interests and pocketbook—by ship, plane, rail, bus, or 
what-have-you. You can see just about any sight you want 
in Europe. Your transportation folder will give you the 
routes. 


Cw od 


DETAILS . . . Wondering about the amount of 
luggage you can take? It will de- 


pend on your steamship or air line, and you'll be fully ad- 
vised on this. The same way, after you have mailed in your 
reservation forms and deposits, you will even get some 
especially prepared information on—well—how heavy 
your clothes should be. You will also receive detailed 
interest-whetters on whatever tours you've elected. De- 
pending on your own plans, you'll be advised what sort of 
credentials you'll need: passport, visas (you might not even 
need any!), and customs requirements. Your efficient team 
of Rotary helpers are great trimmers of red tape. You'll 
find that they have smoothed the way surprisingly well. 


et 
AND REMEMBER ... !f you plan to go, 


the quicker you 
act the better. Already more than 5,000 Rotarians and 
their families have expressed an interest in going to the 
Paris Convention, Rotary’s first in Europe since 1937. For 
plenary sessions and entertainment, you can look forward 
to Rotary fellowship in such famous settings as the Paris 
Opera, the Ice Palace, the Sports Palace, the Grand Pal- 
ace, and even Versailles itself! The sooner you pay a visit 
to your Club Secretary and mail in your forms, the surer 
you'll be to enjoy the inspiration and friendships of this 
memorable event. 
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[ in many parts of the 
world, scientists are deciphering 
a new kind of international news- 
letter. Sometimes, as they read, 
they turn to a small dictionary at 
their elbows, riffle through it, and 
note the meaning of an unfamil- 
iar word 

As happens so often with scien- 
tists in this fast-paced century, 
these men are engaged in far- 
sighted experiments. They are us- 
ing a new device in human rela- 
tions—a man-made international 
language called Interlingua 

Scientific news, dictionaries—- 
soon, we may be sure, other pub- 
lications will follow. For Inter- 
lingua has received the approval 
of world leaders in phonetics and 
language. It has been declared 
the most efficient of the scientifi 
cally devised languages, and thus 
international linguists are uniting 
to promote it as the successor to 
other languages fabricated for 
simplicity and utility 

I want to tell you more about 
Interlingua. But for a moment, 
let us move back a bit to get a 
better perspective. 

One of the principal differences 
between man and the other ani- 
mals is his ability to communicate 
ideas by symbols written or spok- 
en. The origins of language are 
shrouded in mystery, but it is evi- 
dent that when the first man 
made his appearance, he started 
in a rudimentary fashion to asso- 
ciate sounds and, later, signs with 
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Get it? The title asks if vou understand 


a certain new tongue designed for everybody. 


things—in other words. to build 
a simple vocabulary. 

Whether at one time all men, as 
related in the Bible, spoke one 
language and whether as a pun- 
ishment for their sins “the Lord 
did confound that language and 
scatter them abroad on the sur- 
face of the earth” is a matter of 
many interpretations. At any 
rate, since long before the Chris- 
tian Era, man has been plagued 
by a multiplicity of tongues. 

Today there are, it is estimated, 
at least 2,500 different languages 
spoken in different parts of the 
world, not to mention an uncount- 
ed number of dialects 

In a world which is, in terms 
of physical communications by 
land, by sea, and particularly by 
air, constantly shrinking—a world 
which is fast becoming one neigh- 
borhood — men and women feel 
more than ever before the need 
of being able to talk with and un- 
derstand one another. “We can- 
not live apart; to the remotest na- 
tions we are kin.” 

For such reasons, there is to- 
day more interest than ever be- 
fore in an international auxiliary 
language. This idea is: by no 
means new. Men have been try- 
ing to produce one for some 300 
years. Even since the end of the 
19th Century more than 300 
schemes have been offered as so- 
lutions of the language problem 
in human society. 

Let it not be understood that a 


By WALTER D. HEAD 


President, Rotary International 1939-40 


universal language means one 
that would take the place of na- 
tive languages. It would not re- 
place the products of national cul- 
ture such as the works of Shakes- 
peare, Goethe, or Dante. It would 
be, of course, an auxiliary lan- 
guage, to be used by people of 
different national cultures who 
find it necessary or desirable for 
one reason or another to com- 
municate with one another. It 
promises to be an important step 
in social progress, now that we 
are thinking and working in terms 
of the interests of our internation- 
al community. 


O; THE hundreds of languages 
claimed as ideal for our purposes, 
Esperanto has become in the pub- 
lic mind almost synonymous with 


an international language. How- 
ever, there are many other forms 
successfully used. They are all 
alike in one important way: They 
draw their vocabulary from Eu- 
ropean languages. They differ in 
another way: Some, like Esperan- 
to and Ido, are more grammatical- 
ly logical than any natural lan- 
guage; and others, like Occidental, 
follow the familiar patterns of 
natural languages. 

Still, none of these languages 
entirely suited. Neither were 
proposals for using English or 
Basic English, since such an idea 
smacked of “lingual imperialism.” 
So the International Auxiliary 
Language [Continued on page 47] 
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ESKIMOS 





Accepting life, bleak as theirs is, 
these Arctic men laugh through it. 


By HERMAN P. DEAN 
Rotarian, Huntington, 





W.Va. 





A mighty seal hunter oj tomorrou 


| ee was a widowed 
Eskimo woman of the Western 
Arctic. On the day her only child 
died, she buried the baby at noon 
and got married the same evening 
No one raisec an eyebrow. For in 
the land of the Eskimo, death is 
not necessarily a sad occasion 
The deceased may, in fact, be car- 
ried out of the igloo amid great 
laughter 

For reasons like this, I’ve heard 
it said that the Eskimo is cruel 
and hard of heart. But from my 
own observations, I disagree. His 
life is cruel, but the Eskimo him 
self is not. He may lose his dogs 
under the ice, his boat may sink, 
his food supply may be exhausted 
—yet he stands in the snow and 
laughs because he will have a 






smiling over his first taste of chocolate proffered by 
the author. The latter is seen at left, on his 30th Arctic trip. with a still smaller Innuk 


good story to tell around his fire 
that night. He accepts the rigors 
of life with a remarkable detach- 
ment, and makes the most of it, 
laughing .f he can 

The Eskimo has taught me 
many lessons’ He is my friend— 
as are many other folk who live in 
the wide, clean Arctic North. I 
first came to know the Eskimos, 
the white traders, the mission- 
aries, the Government employees, 
the Royal Mounted Police, some 
30 years ago. I had been working 
as the editor of a weekly newspa- 
per in the hills of West Virginia. 
Keeping from my door both the 
fabled wolf and the very real 
sheriff, " had been working days, 
nights, Sundays, and_ holidays, 
when one morning my eyes fell 
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Unloading the 





upon a paragraph by the late 


Trus- 


American historian James 
low Adams, who so often in past 
years contributed to the pages of 


this Magazine. 

“Perhaps it would be a good 
idea,” said Adams, “to muffle 
every telephone, stop every motor, 
and halt all activity for an hour 
to give people a chance 

what life is all 
they are living, and 
what they really want.” 

I decided to do just that 

st the next best thing 

clutter of modern life for a 

ile and go to Northern Canada. 

I made that trip, and since 
then, many more. Never has the 
Northland satiated my curiosity. 
The north country can’t be recom- 
“vacation 
Travel is difficult even on the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s ships 
and the planes owned by missions 
or the Mounted Police 
frequent 
due to tides, fog, ice, and harsh 


son © lay 
to ponde! 


about. VM hy 


Or at 
to leave 


mended as a 


spot.” 


There are 
enforced and layovers 
weather 

Yet after each trip I returned 
On my last trip aboard 
lashed 
to my bunk against the roll of the 


tor more 


the sturdy 


Rupe rtsland 


ts heavy sea—I watched 
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the North Star through a porthole 
and contemplated the attraction of 
this land and its peoples 

The ship was making calls at the 
posts of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and Eskimo villages with 
such colorful names as Sugluk, 
Povungnetuk, Igloolik, and Pan- 
gnirtung. We had to anchor some 
distance out from the villages, 
while cargo moved in on scows. 
Going ashore we saw the same 
scenery everywhere: rock, ice, 
sea, and sky. But the very bar- 
renness of this bleak country has 
a challenge and a charm. Most of 
all, the Arctic wastes—lacking the 
distractions of modern life—focus 
attention on humankind, 
cially upon the hardy, 
Eskimo. 

So remote from “civilization” is 
the Eskimo that there wasn’t even 
a name for him. “Eskimo” is what 
the Indian called his distant 
northern neighbor. To the Eskimo 
himself, he is an “Innuk” and his 
people “Innuit.” In his own diffi- 
cult language, he does not recog- 
nize the word “Eskimo.” 

Likewise, his concept of the 
warmer world is vague. At Lake 
Harbor, an old blind Eskimo 
named Adamee once asked me 


espe- 
happy 


ship’s cargo from a scow, men must dodge icebergs left ashore by the tide. 


about the southern land from 
whence I came. “Do you have 
many seal or much snow?” I told 
him that we had no seal at all and 
only rarely snow. Adamee shook 
his head sadly, “It must be a very 
unhappy place; not much hunting 
and no snow to build iglons.” 
Thus old Adamee exemplifies 
his people, who live very much as 
their ancestors did five or ten or 
even 50,000 years ago. For no one 
seems to be sure of the origins ot 
these people. Well might they 
have crossed the ice from Siberia 
to Alaska long ago. Their features 
have an Oriental cast.. They are 
rather small people, many of them 
good looking, with infectious 
smiles upon their copper faces 


Ix the Eastern Arctic, the Eski- 
mo’s food is raw meat, mostly seal 
and some fish. His clothing is 
made from sealskins, caribou, and 
polar bear. Until recently he lived 
entirely off the land. Now, though, 
he barters white-fox skins for 
some of the white man’s food and 
clothing. He rarely bothers with 
currency. Usually the trading post 
“stakes” him to his needs against 
the pelts he will bring later. In 
the village of Sugluk, where some 
72 Eskimos live, the trading post 
gathers about 5,000 white-fox furs 
a year. 

But for his own needs, the Eski- 
mo finds the seal his most impor- 
tant game. He eats seal meat, and 
shares it with his dogs. From seal- 
skins he makes his clothing, in- 
cluding his mukluks (or boots), 
his Summer tents, the harness for 
his dog teams, and the skins of 
his kayak boat. Seal fat provides 
tallow to light and heat his home. 

Naturally, the seal: hunt is an 
important part of the Eskimo’s 
life. As a hunter and a collector of 
guns, I was interested to learn 
that the Eskimo uses the humble 
.22 long rifle—and even the .22 
short—to hunt seal. He has learned 
that his .22 does not instantly kill 
the seal, but leaves it wounded— 
and afloat—long enough to be re- 
covered. A heavier caliber gun 
would kill the seal at once, caus- 
ing it to sink. 

Contrary to legend, the Eskimo 
is not really a good marksman. He 





A game of Innuit checkers provides Arctic fun. 


understands little about ballistics 
Practically all his big-game guns 
are lever action and equipped only 
with open sights, the notches filed 
down. It’s an ineffective weapon 
as far as accuracy is concerned. 

Armed this way the Eskimo 
hunts his game. It is a treacher- 
ous business. The polar bear, 
though not nearly so fierce as 
Alaska’s brown bear or the griz- 
zly, may sometimes cover his black 
nose for camouflage and stalk an 
Eskimo. 

Possibly the most dangerous 
of Arctic animals is the walrus, or 
“sea horse.”” More Eskimos fail to 
return from a walrus hunt than 
from any other adventure. An 
angry walrus at close quarters 
fears no enemy in the world, espe- 
cially when he is keeping watch 
over his harem at mating time. 
Many are the stories told around 
the fires of walruses demolishing 
the light boats of Eskimos or 
striking a hunter to death with a 
single thrust of flippers. 

The Eskimo also faces possible 
death on ice floes. In the Spring, 
while he hunts seal or walrus out 
on the sea ice, the rise and fall of 
the tide often break the ice near 
the shore line. He may be a mile 
or even five miles from the break, 
and he may discover his plight 
only when he starts home. His 
only chance for survival is that 
the wind may change, sending his 
ice raft back to shore. But gener- 
ally the floe continues out to sea, 
and the trapped Eskimo hunter 
sits himself down in perfect calm 
to await his end. 

Yes, his life is cruel. Add to his 
hazards the scourge of tubercu- 
losis, brought to the north by the 
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white man, and it is no wonder 
that the Eskimo usually has a 
small family, and that he dies at 
an early age. Yet within his own 
standards, the Eskimo is a good 
family man. He is especially de- 
voted to his children, and he sel- 
dom corrects them. Yet Eskimo 
children are well behaved and 
quite likable. Contrary to many 
stories, there is comparatively 
little crime among these people. 
And they are not immoral or pro- 


Eskimo faces (top) reflect a hardy 
cheerfulness. . . . The man in center 
photo has built a stove from scrap 
metal. . . . Three Arctic snow babies. 


miscuous. They are, to be sure, 
unmoral, and some white men 
have mistaken this characteristic 
for promiscuity. 

An essential of any Eskimo 
household is the team of 12 to 20 
dogs. I suppose some of the 
world’s best dog stories are still 
waiting in the Arctic to be written. 
Yet, in a way, the Eskimo’s treat- 
ment of his dogs may seem sur- 
prising. The dog is treated as a 
beast of burden, and shown no 
consideration as a pet. Most of 


the huskies spend their lives 
hungry, and in the Summer 
months when they are not work- 
ing in sled teams, they are fed an 
unbelievably small amount of 
food. Though playful, they are 
well behaved. They are simply 
an essential of life; without the 
dog the Eskimo would die. 

In spite of this dependence the 
Eskimo even shows a sense of 
humor about his dogs. One old 
Eskimo friend of mine in the 
Western Arctic once told me a 
story about his dog team. He had 
been driving the animals in tan- 
dem fashion when the lead dog 
suddenly dropped dead from ex- 
haustion. At this point in his story 
my Eskimo friend laughed heart- 
ily. I asked him why he should 
laugh about such a misfortune. 
He continued to laugh, uncontrol- 
lably, for some minutes before he 
was able to explain to me that the 
death of the lead dog had provided 
such a wonderful change of scen- 
ery for the second dog in the line. 

In a way, this reaction is typical 
of an Eskimo’s reasoning. He does 
not bother with self-pity, for all 
his reactions are closely fastened 
to his philosophy of resignation. 

His concept of God and religion 
is often confusing to outsiders. 
Many Eskimos still adhere to a 


Summer brings lighter clothes and drafty tents. 


pagan religion handed down from 
their ancestors. My friends among 
the Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic missionaries have confided to 
me that the Eskimo is responding 
very slowly to Christianity. 
Perhaps one reason for this fact 
is that the Bible is difficult for him 
to understand. Portions of the 
Bible have been translated into 
the Eskimo tongue, but much of 
the Bible is utterly beyond the ex- 
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perience of the Eskimo. For ex- 
ample, when the Scripture men- 
tions corn, wheat, and trees, the 
meaning is lost on the Eskimo. 
None of these exists in his cold 
land. He also has a penchant for 
taking words too literally. I heard 
of one Eskimo at an Ungava Bay 
post who had read in his Bible the 
phrase “Ask, and it shall be given 
unto you.” So, going to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company post manager, 
he asked for two steel traps and a 
box of tea. He was, he explained, 
relying on his Scripture. The post 
manager countered with another 
quotation from the same Bible 
that “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” The Eskimo 
left in a confused state of mind. 

Not all the Eskimo’s native re- 
ligion is without virtue. For in- 
stance, the Eskimo pagan has a 
concept of immortality that is tru- 
ly a thing of beauty. Often an old 
Eskimo adopts some young boy 
from another family. The boy be- 
comes the old man’s protégé, 
learning from him how to hunt 
and fish and how to live a good 
and upright life. The boy is known 
as the old man’s “bones.” And the 
old man believes that thus the boy 
will give him immortality, carry- 
ing on after he has been called to 
his fathers. 

In times ot tough luck, danger, 
sickness, accident, or death, the 
Eskimo can generally dismiss the 
situation with one word: “Ayor- 
narmat,”’ which translated means, 
“It can’t be helped; such is life.” 
This attitude may sound fatalistic, 
but it is the type of outlook often 
needed in the barren, rugged 
Arctic. With it the Eskimo faces a 
hard life with a cheerfulness and 
sense of security rarely matched. 

So from these good people I 
have learned valuable lessons. The 
impoverished Eskimo proves that 
man is as happy as his thoughts. 
By example, he teaches content- 
ment and thankfulness. I seldom 
turn on a faucet for water, pick 
up a telephone, or exercise any of 
the thousand and one conven- 
iences known to our civilization 
without a certain feeling of 
thanksgiving for these everyday 
blessings. I could not appreciate 
them so much had I not learned 
to know, to like, and to respect the 
wholesomeness of my friend the 
Eskimo. 
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The Saga of the Sea Otter 


Name what you will—the llama 
of South America, the panda of 
Western China, the cultured pearls 
of Japan, the giant redwood trees 
of the United States, the lemmings 
and their. migrations in Scandi- 
navia, or any animals of that great 
natural menagerie Africa — and 
each brings forth interest, won- 
der, and a sense of adventure in 
us all. But even though there’s a 
spark of natural historian in all 
men, we are also endowed with 
predatory inclinations. Man is 
both wonderer and hunter. 

The interplay of these human 
forces has made interesting strug- 
gles in history. And there is no 
better example of the conflict than 
in the story of the sea otter, one 
of the world’s most sought ani- 
mals. 

The popularity of this creature 
is, of course, due to its remark- 
able fur—the softest imaginable, 
and so thick that neither ocean 
parasites nor water can usually 
penetrate it. But to me, as a nat- 
ural historian, the great attraction 
of the sea otter lies less in its pelt 
than in its vivid story. I hail from 
a part of the world where this lit- 
tle animal once thrived in abun- 
dance. The events that led to its 
near-extinction, and recently to its 
increase, should, interest all Ro- 
tarians promoting conservation. 

Several decades before 1700, fol- 
lowing explorations of the intrepid 
Bering, came the Russian fur trad- 
ers, island by island, up the Aleu- 
tian chain. Thousands of otter 
pelts thus began to move to Chi- 
nese markets. The Spanish, in 
their early moves up the North 
American coast, encountered these 
strange animals. By 1780, pelts by 
the hundreds were finding their 
way to China via the annual Ma- 
nila Galleon out of New Spain, or 
Mexico. 

In 1776, Captain Cook, on an 
exploratory trip in the Pacific wa- 
ters for England, accidentally dis- 
covered the otters and through 
him their economic value became 
widely advertised. Thus the com- 
mercial opening of the Pacific 
Ocean was begun because of man’s 


The sea otter 
dines reclining. 
using his furry 
chest as a table. 


desire for the fur of an animal! 
By 1790 an otter skin brought from 
$80 to $120 in the markets of 
China. 

By 1840 hunting tapered off due 
to the relative inaccessibility of 
those left. The otters dwindled in 
numbers, and the market flickered 
until, in the early decades of this 
century, the gentle sea otter had 
almost disappeared. 

In 1938 a,sizable herd was 
sighted off the coast of Monterey 
County, California. This time man 
the hunter gave way to man the 
wonderer. Strict protective meas- 
ures provided the otter with the 
best conditions for his increase. A 
second herd is to be seen in the 
Aleutians; it, too, is increasing. 
There and in California you can 
see mother otters tenderly caring 
for their singly born cubs. They 
may remind you of human moth- 
ers, for the cubs are quite helpless 
when they are born offshore; they 
can’t even swim. The mother fon- 
dles her young closely to her furry 
breast, and when she must leave 
her cub in search of abalones, ur- 
chins, or crabs, she tethers her cub 
to floating seaweed. 

Adult sea otters weigh from 45 
to 70 pounds and measure 48 to 60 
inches in length. They are rather 
barrel chested, which perhaps ac- 
counts for their ability to dive 
very deep. Their forepaws are 
mittenlike and they use them with 
great skill. Their hind feet are 
webbed, forming fine paddles for 
swimming. 

One of my favorite stories about 
these creatures—and it is true— 
is the otter’s habit of bringing 
up a rock to place on his chest. 
Against this rock he cracks open 
his clams. The chest serves as a 
table, and when he is done with 
feeding, he carefully cleans both 
face and furry table. 

In these animals the world has 
not only a rare and distinctive 
habitant, but a living monument to 
a great period in history—and to 
results that -wise conservation 
measures may achieve. 

—Merton E. Hinshaw 
Rotarian, Pacific Grove, Calif 











HIS question can be readily 
resolved if we free our minds of 
verbal clichés and emotional 
epithets. 

My own viewpoint is that reg- 
ulatory laws should safeguard the 
public—including the customer— 
from conspiracies in restraint of 
trade and other heinous activities 

This could be accomplished by 
Congress by clarifying legislation 
to provide that nothing in the 
Norris- LaGuardia (Anti-injunc- 
tion) Act or in the Clayton (Anti- 
trust) Act should be construed to 
make lawful any action by a labor 
organization or its members which 
has “unreasonably _ restrained 
trade” in any articles, commodi- 
ties, or services “essential to the 
maintenance of the _ national 
economy, health, or safety.” 

But court decisions and “social” 
patter have run contrary to this 
simple proposition. The trend has 
been in defiance of Shakespeare’s 
observation that “a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.’’ There has been 
a disposition to. justify criminal acts if performed 
in the name of “labor.” 

The need for clarification of the labor laws goes 
back to the Supreme Court decision in the Hutche- 
son case in 1941, in which it was held that Congress, 
through limitation on the power of the Federal 
courts to issue injunctions in labor cases, wished to 
make labor unions free from any liability for re- 
straining trade in violation of the Sherman Act, ex- 
cept when conspiring with nonunion groups. 

Prior to the passage of the LaGuardia-Norris Act 
and the Clayton Act, the unions possessed no clear- 
cut immunity from the Sherman Act of 1890. On the 
contrary, in the famous Danbury Hatters’ case in 
1908 the Supreme Court denied that labor could 
claim immunity from the Sherman Act and the court 
held that the conspiracy charged was illegal. 

This decision was in part weakened by Sections 
6 and 20 of the Clayton Act passed in 1920. Section 
6 provided that nothing in the antitrust laws should 
forbid labor organizations “from lawfully carrying 
out the legitimate objectives thereof,” nor should 
labor organizations be construed to be “illegal com- 
binations or conspiracies in restraint of trade.” Sec- 
tion 20 limited the issuance of labor injunctions. 

I am not approaching this issue in a narrow 
legalistic sense. To my mind, it is no answer to 
assert that the antitrust laws are primarily aimed 
to deal with the evil of illegal and arbitrary price 
fixing. 

If the Federal statutes give national labor unions 
uncontrolled power to fix costs—namely, the pivotal 
cost of an hour of labor—then indirect price fixing 
results. For in the long run, costs make prices. 
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Shall the Anti 
Be Extended} 





Among legislative proposals that will 
come before the 83d Congress of the 
United States after it is convened 
next month is one that would make 
U. S. antitrust acts specifically ap- 
plicable to labor unions. Thus an 
old question gains new timeliness 
and while of interest first to U. S. 


Mr. Rukeyser 


Yes! —Says Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


Economist, Commentator, and Columnist 


Of course, my assumption that costs make prices 
is controversial. Ever since the end of the shooting 
phase of World War II, pressure-group propagand- 
ists and their legislative allies in Washington have 
sought to befuddle this truism. They have re- 
peatedly asserted that employers could raise wages 
without increasing prices through absorbing the ex- 
cess cost out of the profit aceount. But each time 
in the inflationary spiral chase of wages and prices, 
this type of reassurance proved to be a false alarm. 

Under the healthy functioning of the competitive 
system, there is a tendency to keep constant the 
ratios by which the pie of corporate income is dis- 
tributed. The healthy way for any segment to get 
a raise is through enlarging the pie itself. 

Under the existing economic setup, the threat to 
equitable distribution does not, however, spring 
primarily from the traditional clash between capital 
and labor, but from the voracious appetite of gov- 
ernment as tax collector—and this tends to shrink 
the amount available for distribution to all members 
of the corporate family. Thus, with the current cor- 
porate income and excess-profits tax running up to 
a maximum rate of 82 percent of corporate net in- 
come (before taxes), with an over-all ceiling of 70 
percent, it is self-evident that the biggest claimant 
on corporate profit is the United States Treasury, 
and, if there is to be any absorption of added costs 
out of profit, the Government, in thus foregoing 
taxes, does the lion’s share of the absorbing. 

Thus while the recent steel strike was pending, 
it was sheer sophistry to argue that the way to 
provide incentives to workers without an inflation- 
ary impact was to keep the increase moderate, and 
absorb the added cost out [Continued on page 52] 
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trust Laws 
to LABOR? 





errata 


readers it is not without parallel 
elsewhere and not without challenge 
to all who measure business rela- 
tions on the yardstick of “fairness to 
all concerned.” Here, in the debate- 
of-the-month, two distinguished con- 
tributors bring their divergent views 
to the question.—The Editors 


No! —Replies Kermit Eby 


Social Scientist, Professor, and Author 


QO. NUMEROUS occasions in recent years I 
have been critical of certain union practices such as 
power concentrations and bureaucratic organiza- 
tion. Nevertheless, I have contended that unions 
are a force for social progress and democracy in our 
society, and inevitably so, because their reason for 
being is the welfare of the people they represent. 
The concern of unions, in other words, is a human 
concern 

It is because the Christian ethic demands that 
human rights be placed above property rights that 
loyalty to the aspiration of the workers continues 
unabated. Therefore I am opposed to the applica- 
tion of antitrust legislation to unions because so 
doing would contribute to the weakening of the 
workers’ instruments for achieving social justice. 

Today much is heard about the strength of organ- 
ized labor and that labor bosses are about to take 
over the U.S.A. This just is not so! Only one of 
three potentially organizable American workers is 
organized, and the resources of even the most pow- 
erful unions is negligible compared to that of a 
great corporation. Nor can the unions in America 
come within reach of the influence American busi- 
ness interests enjoy through the mass mediums of 
press, radio, and advertising. Indeed the time is far 
away when the power of unions can be equated 
with the power of corporations 

In fact, there is good reason why organized labor 
should be stronger, for strong labor unions encour- 
age a true free-enterprise system. Organized labor 
has always supported rigorous enforcement of anti- 
trust laws to break up combinations of businesses 
which attempt to foist monopolistic practices on the 
people. Furthermore, organized labor supports a 
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free flow of goods to the consumer 
and insists that artificial restraints 
on production to keep up prices 
are harmful to the interests of all 
consumers. Organized or not, la- 
bor wants the economy to be 
truly competitive and a free flow 
of goods guaranteed. 

Those who favor applying anti- 
trust legislation to unions believe 
that unions are likewise respon- 
sible for restraint of trade. This 
thinking reflects the out-of-date 
belief that the labor of human 
beings is a commodity, and there- 
fore subject to the laws govern- 
ing restraints of trade on com- 
modities. : 

A manufacturer is both a buyer 
and a seller of goods. He buys 
raw materials to manufacture 
goods and in turn sells what he 
makes. The antitrust laws seek 
to prevent restraints in both op- 
erations by ensuring competition 
for raw materials and by denying 
monopoly in marketing. Both are 
necessary if a free flow of goods 
is to be secured. However, be- 
cause the manufacturer, as buyer 

and seller, employs labor, the question arises 
whether the labor market should be subject to the 
same controls as the market for the other goods 
purchased by the manufacturer. 

This is not a new question. Before 1915 the courts 
held that the general language of the Sherman Act 
applied to labor. The argument was that the labor 
of a man was the same as any commodity. The 
manufacturer could bargain with the suppliers of 
materials and attempt to get the largest supply for 
the lowest price. If the suppliers banded together 
to ensure a uniform price and agreed not to offer 
any material except at the set price, the practice 
was understood to be a monopoly, an unlawful re- 
straint of trade. If human labor was regarded as a 
commodity, naturally an organization of human 
laborers to increase the price paid to workers for 
their labor would also be a restraint of trade. 

But labor is not a commodity, nor are unions 
monopolistic. The object of a union is to bring to- 
gether the individual workers in an effort to secure 
better wages and working conditions through united 
action. In other words, the object of a union is to 
get a higher price for the workers’ labor. The very 
heart of a union’s purpose is to be. strong enough 
to prevent employers from driving down wages and 
imposing substandard conditions of employment on 
employees. It is foolish to compare restraints deal- 
ing with impersonal commodities to men who have 
families to support. 

An owner of property who buys and sells is not 
selling a part of himself, but the worker is selling a 
part of himself. Nor does the same suffering result 
when goods are withheld from the market as when 
labor is withheld. The [Continued on page 53] 
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Crouching in Wyoming bunch grass two Indianans sight a pronghorn buck. 


Oe IN the Great American West there's a vast square of real estate called Wyo- 
ming. Crammed with rocky mountains, swooping plains, faithful geysers, white-faced 
cattle, and tall oil derricks, it is lightly sprinkled with 226,000 people. To them, their 
97,000 square miles of earth are not merely Wyoming but “Wonderful Wyoming” 

and one of the wonders to which they point is the pronghorn antelope. They have 
about 200,000 of him 

Do you know the pronghorn? Ever get one in your sights? He's quite a chap. Of 
goat size and kinship, he can see farther and better than you can, gets his wife to 
produce twins most every year, and is the fastest thing on hooves. He can do 60 m.p.h. 
uphill and has been known to race motorists as if to prove it. But how the guy eats! 
How he eats is, in fact, a serious problem in Campbell County in northeastern Wyo- 
ming, where by 1947 his tribe had increased to about 75,000—or 15 antelope per square 
mile. Cattle ranchers and sheepmen were plain tired of boarding so many; figured 
it cost about $9 a head a year. So, in fairness to all, the Equality State said hunters 
could take certain thousands of antelope in that county annually. And in poured the 
nimrods from all over North America—363 nonresidents in ’47, 875 in '50. All headed 
for the only town in the county, Gillette. “Where can we hunt, eat, sleep, get permits, 
freeze our kill, etc.?” they all asked, and no one source had all the answers—until a 
Rotary Club sprang up in town in 1950. It saw what needed doing. 

With the blessing of ranchers, businessmen, the State Game and Fish people, and 
everybody else, the Club set up a hunters’ clearinghouse (headed this year by Lawyer 
John Ilsley and made widely known by Bill Fulkerson, who turned out a pamphlet 
now read from Florida to Washington). The whole project they named Gillette’s 
Annual Antelope Roundup. To it a few weeks ago streamed some 4,000 Rotarians 
and non- from the continental U. S., Canada, Hawaii, and Alaska, and each got his 
antelope and most a deer to boot—with never a hitch nor an accident. Besides, they 
met each other, swapped hunter’s tales, and shrank the world by that much, The 
photos show you what it all looked like through my view finder. 

The future of the Wyoming pronghorn? Wise conservation measures and sports- 
manlike hunters will see to it that he thrives. And as long as the hunters keep com- 
ing, Gillette Rotarians will keep on trying to keep them happy. They’re that kind 
of fellows ; 

—KarL K. KRUEGER 
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THE STORY ST ARTS with your long drive 
across windy, butte-hemmed prairies where 
hawks wheel, jackrabbits frisk, and fat 
sheep and cattle linger at rare water holes. 


THEN, on an orientation stroll of Main 
Street, you espy an antelope handpainted 
on every shop window-—the work of a ver- 
satile artist engaged by the Rotary Club. 
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How a young Rotary Club in Wyoming invites 


nimrods from far and near to come 

and reduce the herds of deer and antelope 
that play on, and crop too much grass from, 
surrounding prairies .. . 


It’s Community Service square on the target. 


4T LENGTH you purr into Gillette, around which the big Rotary hunt you've 
come to see is to center. As Western as the workaday cowboys who “roll their 
own” on its curbs, it is yet as up to date as the ’53 motorcars in its dealers’ 
showrooms. Population 2200, it’s the only town in 5,000 square miles. 


BY NOW hunters are pouring into town. They check in at Rotary Hunt HQ., 
learn how to reach ranches where they will shoot. Here Ray Record maps 
the trail for an old hunting trio: Rotarian Dr. L. W. Fetter, of Elizabethtown, 
Pa.; Dan T. Rutledge, of Lancaster, Pa.; and C. G. Lewis, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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FIRST OFF you ask where the Rotarians are, and find these 
five in a huddle on hunt plans. They're (left to right) Ken 
Kerr, Secretary Jack Bennick, “Doc” Wade, President Dutch 
Dahlman, and Bill Fulkerson. The antelope? Stuffed. 


MEANTIME you want a shot of a Wyoming “jackalope” and 
ask some passing hunters to render puzzlement. They do 

and turn out to be Sports Editor Ray Camp, of N. Y. Times; 
C. H. Dunning, Colorado; Tom Marshall, Ducks Unlimited. 
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SO NOW it’s next morning—and opening day of deer 
season as well as midpoint in antelope season. As the 
sun nicks buttes 30 miles away, you're in that valley 
darkness with your Rotary host Lumberman Hank Saun- 
ders, who figures that in it may be some early-risen 
hunters you can bag with your trusty cameras. Dawn 
and the crack of a big rifle prove him right (right) 


. . ; Fad ; ¢ ‘ \ 
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“4 GOOD SHOT, Forrest!” It's his hunting partner, 
Rotarian Francis S. Yenowine (left), of Terre Haute, 
who has joined Marksman Sherer and who has left his 
own dead buck to do so. Together they “pose one for 
the album.” Note inlaid gunstocks on the #98 Mausers. 
Rotarian Yenowine, a trucking operator. built them 


YOU “dress them out” right on the prairie. As Rancher 
Wright does so, the two Indianans, who've hunted to- 
gether from Alaska to Mexico, film the process. In a 
thousand other places in the county the same scené is oc- 
curring—after which it’s off to town with the prize. 


IT WAS red-capped Forrest Sherer, a Terre Haute, Ind., insurance man, 
who'd made the 400-yard shot you saw at sunup, and by the time you 
reach him he (center) and Rancher Otis Wright (right) and Hank Saun- 
ders are hauling his 300-pound buck deer from the ravine where it fell. 


In Gillette taxidermists take 
orders, display samples. 


FINALLY in freezer plants in Gil- 
lette the deer become venison (rich- 
ly beeflike) and the antelope stays 
antelope (not unlike sweet veal). 
A few days or weeks later in far- 
spread homes from which the visit- 
ing huntsmen come Dad's marks- 
manship pays off—with gravy on it, 
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eerie wail of rag sirens. £ 

And it was then, at Rotary’s 
June of "42, when the fate of all fr i 
seemed in doubt, that Rotarians ay Priip Love 
joy aad said, “Help us keep the good © 
and even growing. Take over our 
tion’ down there in Chicago.” Their Board 


PHIL LOVEJOY is retiring. For 
the Sveretatiee eae given t 

of Rotary. of those years, from 
the Rotary wait in pt capacity of Sec 
manded great ae, f 

the principles of the 

That he has di 
duties of his pp has pty ts been 
Rotarians in all quarters o 
have been a dynamic pe : 
standing of the needs and problems 
service whenever and wherever 
All have combined to earn for 
countless of his fellow Rotarians. 

And now, by his own choice, he has d 
official connections with Rotary Internat 
missed. Through his years of service he 
ganization and made far-reaching ¢ 
progress. For that we are now 


As President of vay Aa al, 
sentiments of my fellow Rotarians im’ 
years ahead in 1 Aros field of 


ing that day by day he will continue 
Rotary. 


lllustratien by James Neeve 
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General Secretary of Rotary International—a post 
he was already filling in acting capacity during a 
leave of absence of his predecessor, Chesley R. 
Perry. 

The work of Rotary did go on. In spite of letters 
that went down in ships, in spite of transportation 
shortages and meeting places smashed to rubble, in 
spite of grief and strain, Rotary went on growing. 

The decade that has followed has been a brimful 
one. Rotary at its start numbered 5,000 Clubs with 
212,000 members; today, 7,600 Clubs and 360,000 
members. The Rotary Foundation has grown from 
$70,000 to more than 3 million dollars. And so on 
and on. 





Many men, of course, are responsible for this prog- 
ress. Presidents, Directors, Committee members— 
and, always, the thousands of dedicated men who 
make the Clubs of Rotary the vital serving bodies 
they are. Coéperating and collaborating with them, 
however, in a thousand helpful ways has been this 
man who has made so many Rotary cogwheels ro- 
tate, Secretary Phil. And while doing it, he saw 
appreciative men make him a Commander of the 
Bernardo O'Higgins Order of Merit from Chile; a 
doctor of laws from Midwestern University in 


At his wide desk in Chicago, Secretary Phil Lovejoy has greeted thousands of vis- 
iting Rotarians. Here he holds a pen—filled. characteristically, with green ink. 


Wichita, Texas; and, yes, an honorary chief of Ok- 
lahoma’s Comanche Tribe. 

For one thing, Phil was well trained for the diffi- 
cult job. At that Toronto Convention, a letter from 
Chesley R. Perry, Rotary’s first and only other Sec- 
retary, made this point: “In 1910 occurred the first 
Rotary Convention, and of it I had the honor to be 
the presiding officer. After the close of that Con- 
vention I was prevailed upon to become, for a time 
at least, the Secretary of the Association. . . . About 


A staff photo taken in 
1933 shows Phil, then 
First Assistant Secre- 
tary, seated just be- 
hind the Founder of 


Rotary, Paul Harris. 


4 “right arm” to Presidents, Phil is 
shown with the late Dick W ells in ’45 
at a wartime Convention in Chicago. 


Sleeves rolled up, at a desk weighted ne 

with work, Phil gets things done—as , Fellowship comes naturally to Phil. A glance at a name 
here at the International Assembly in badge, a warm smile—and it’s a new friendship that 
1939 at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. spans the oceans, as seen here in Atlantic City, 1946. 
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Hawaiian flowers from Rev. Henry 
Judd spell greetings to Phil and Marie 
Lovejoy as they arrive in Honolulu. 


A spokesman for Rotary on a world-wide scale, Phil holds a busy press conference in Mex- 
ico City. The extra lights at right are added for the movie camera (center) and television. 


Phil gets together with Past Presi- 
dents Charles Wheeler. Tom Davis, 
and George Hager—a 1946 photo. 


re was a lad at school in Maine who 
ng for the job. He didn’t know it— 

Twelve years ago the lad from 
Rotarian in Michigan, joined our staff 
special training for the job of Secre- 


with him to the Secretariat a special 

ad from Maine.” Because he was 

wealth, he had learned early (doing 

g newspapers) the traits of self-reliance 

th those rockbound coasts. He helped 
through the University of Michigan, 
earned A.B. and A.M. degrees. When the 
1 War came, he learned firsthand some 
word that later became part of him: 
became a lieutenant in the American 
Force, a personne! officer with the 

i Artillery. And it was in 1918 that 
ried pretty Marie Dole, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


he has been at his side ever since. 


A visit to the Rotary Club of Waco, Tex., brings the gift of a real ten- 
gallon hat matched by a Texas-sized Lovejoy laugh at dinner party. 


Ever ready with records, Secretary Phil aids the Council on Legislation. 


After the War, Phil returned to Michigan for a 
career in education. And soon he met Rotary. In 
1924 he joined the Rotary Club of Mount Clemens, 
Michigan, and later was elected to the Club in Ham- 

umck, Michigan, where he was assistant superin- 

nt of schools. He served two terms as President 
latter Club. 

s the preparation that he brought to Ro- 

retariat in 1930 as First Assistant Secre- 

tary In the next years he worked in various 
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about Rotary? Maybe 1,500 times, maybe more. 
Anyhow, his dynamic platform manner has 
found expression in some 36 lands around the 
world. And while living out of suitcases, he 
has somehow found oddments of time to write 
vivid reports (as in his Secretary's Letter), 
take color movies, send personally tapped-out 
Se notes to every member of his staff and thei 

what they called it in oad ¢ ) : 
Catonsville, Md., when families on birthday and other anniversaries, 
500 Rotarians and and learn intimately about what Rotarians are 
their wives recently at doing wherever he goes—carefully logged in 
tended a barbecue in 
Phil's honor. Here he 
gets a tasty helping 


‘Phil Lovejoy Day” is 


his copious notes 

Back at his desk he has continued at the same 
pace. “He does everything the day-before-yes- 
terday,” observed one member of his staff re- 
cently. Even though so busy that he has begun 
work at 7:30 each morning, he still has found 
time to greet personally every visiting Rotarian 
divisions of the headquarters—characteristically with who has dropped by the offices of the Secretariat. Familiar 
sleeves rolled up. He handled such organizational assign- around the Rotary world are his notes signed—usually— 
ments aS managing the International Assemblies—in Aus- in green ink. 
tria, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Switzerland, and the United On New Year’s Eve the pace of nearly 11 years will ease 
States. With such a background in Rotary, it was only natu- up for Phil Lovejoy. At his request the Board of Directors 
ral, Rotary’s Board of Directors felt in 1942, that Phil should has authorized his retirement. He will have a bit more time 
succeed Ches for his three grandchildren, for his yard, for his world doll 

“T always think of Phil as a builder,” one Rotarian ob- collection, for his movie camera and power tvols. 
served recently. He could have been thinking of Phil at But his friends are betting that this vigorous fellow won't 
work in rare free hours in his hobby shop. turning out a take to a conventional form of retirement at age 58. Serv- 
new cabinet for Marie Lovejoy, or putting up a new porch ice, they say, is so much a tradition, habit, and conviction 
for their Evanston home, or making sandboxes for neighbor that he will never drop it. His interest in the Rotary brand 
children. Or, more likely, this friend might have been think of it, they figure, will never flag That’s why they feel that 
ing of Phil as an active apostle of Rotary. a hail and farewell is a lot less appropriate for Phil than a 

How many times has Phil mounted a rostrum to talk hearty thanks and be seeing you! 











ow Meet ‘Secretary George 


For ten years he was an editor ary member of the Rotary Club of 
of maps, and as a scholar of geogra- Tokyo 
phy he became a founder member of With Mrs. Means, the former 
Walinger ’ Gamma Theta Upsilon, professional Martha Cowart, who once was a 
geographic fraternity; he is also a member of the Secretariat staff, 
ee the making of a map. Fellow of the American Geographic George will soon be moving to Ev- 
It demands the massing of all the Society. anston, the Chicago suburb where 
facts, then the selection of what's Becoming a Rotarian 20 years Rotary is to build a new Headquar- 
important Completed, it is the ago in his home town of Bicom- ters Building 
broad outline of a region ington, George served as Vice-Pres- 
Making maps, editing and pub- ident of his Club and still retains 
lishing them, is a special skill of his membership there. In 1935 he 
George R. Means—and it tells came to Rotary’s Secretariat, and 
something about this man who has held a wide range of assign- 
takes over on New Year's Day as ments: Convention Manager; head 
General Secretary of this map-en- of the former Middle-Asia Office in 
circling organization called Rotary Bombay, India; and Assistant Gen 
International Its current Board eral Secretary for the past three 
named him to the post last July. years 
George was born in Bloomington, During the Second World War he 
Illinois, 45 years ago. He was grad- served in the U. S. Navy as a com- 
uated from Illinois State Normal mander, a rank he stil! holds in the 
University at Normal, Illinois, with reserves. He also handled in per- 
a B.Ed. degree. Later he earned his son the special postwar job of help- 
master’s at Clark University in ing to organize Rotary Clubs in 
Worcester, Massachusetts Korea and Japan. He is an honor- George Means at his Chicago desk. 
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@ New Battery. A new automobile bat- 
tery can be shipped dry without the 
acid in it It can be handled safely 
without any danger of spilling, for the 
sent In a container 
that keeps it ready for instant use. Just 
before the the 
poured into the battery, developing the 
fu charge, none of it has been 


acid is separat 


battery is sold acid is 
and 


wasted 


@ Glare-Reducing Glasses. Glasses devel- 
oped for the armed forces and for truck 
policemen, and others who use 
eyes for long periods in bright 
sunlight, cut down the annoying glare 
from and other reflected 
ight due to the coating that is denser 
at the top and bottom than it is in the 
middle 


drivers 
their 


sand, water, 


@ Trash-Disposal Unit. A recently devel 
oped trash-disposal unit appears to be 
the perfect solution to the trash problem 
for the average householder 
burned with 


Trash is 
safety, flying 
sparks completely eliminated 
Practically anything can be burned, in- 
cluding wet garbage and green grass. 
The dry material is placed on the bot- 
tom, and the wet material on the grill; 
a handful of ashes. This de- 
ike a furnace with a proper 
draft design, is constructed entirely of 
steel and has no moving parts—nothing 
to go wrong will stand up under 
both heat and weather. It is 32 inches 
high, 24 inches deep, 20 inches wide. 


complete 


being 


the result 
vice, built 


and 


@ Vinyl Sponge. A new vinyl sponge 


is said to be far softer than any nat- 
ural sponge or any synthetic cellulose 
sponge, and at the the 
toughest sponge there is. It is partic- 


same time 
ularly recommended for bathing pur- 
poses, for where a soft sponge is de- 
that it has no 


sired it is claimed 


equal. 
@ Place Mat. A noncurling place mat for 


children protects from 
is a three 


table tops 
scratches and spilled foods. It 
dimensioned surfaced elephant in choice 
olors. It lies flat will not 


of three « and 


stain 


@ New Carbide. A new 
ported to be completely nonmagnetic; 


carbide re- 


half as dense as tungsten carbide with 
double its thermal expansion coefficient; 
extremely resistant to corrosion, erosion, 
and oxidation, and 
even more abrasion resistant than hard 
steel It is made by a powder 
process and is composed of 
chrome carbide, 2 percent 
tungsten carbide, 15 percent nickel. 
Some of the new applications of the al- 
loy appear to be making shear blades for 
molten core pins for 


high-temperature 


t ned 
metallurgy 
83 percent 


gziass; 


baking ce- 
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ramic parts; fishing-rod guides; centri 
fuge nozzles in separating equipment; 
bearings where corrosives are present; 
textile guides; nozzles and 
processing soaps, fats, oils, 
the like and core pins in 
processes; and wherever 
steel is considered not sufficiently abra- 
sion resistant. 


valves for 
and 
die-casting 


foods, 


stainless 


else 


@ Stock Marker. A new 
manual marking device prints letters or 
code names on stock of any kind in far 
less time than is required to paint or 
stencil the material. The marker auto- 
matically re-inks the type on the die 
wheel at each revolution with a uni- 
form inking system. Durable type held 
to the die whee! on a grooved base can 
be quickly and easily removed to 
change the copy or legend up to eight 
inches length. It is easily rolled onto 
metal, plastic, glass, wood, rubber, or 
composition. The device comes in a 
ready-to-use kit, including a supply of 
type and inks. 


high-speed 


@ Glass Drills. A tool for drilling holes 
in glass and plastic is on the market. 
It can either be manually operated by 
itself or without the handle used in 
power-drilling machines. The drill comes 
in all sizes from 1/32 of an inch to one 
inch. In manual operation it is held in 
the hand and rotated back and forth on 
the glass until the hole is drilled. The 
drill is said to be excellent for drilling 
glass, ceramics, masonry, and slate, as 
well as house partitions for installing 
telephones and the like. 


@ Leak Stopper. A recently released ad- 
hesive seals any leak instantly, and 
sticks to anything. It can be used to 
mend pottery, dishes, garden hose, 
plumbing, toys, and plastic, It sets al- 
most instantly and it is said that you 
can drive a nail through your gasoline 
tank when it is full and instantly seal 
the hole with this material. It is un- 


Phote: Hodge 


dn aluminum rack which is easily and 
conveniently attached to the handles of 
a golf cart helps to make golfing more 
pleasant. The rack has places for a 
score card, pencil, package of ciga- 
rettes, an extra golf ball, and six tees. 


affected by gasoline, water, or almost 
anything else. 


@ Map Measure. If you have occasion te 
figure mileage on a road map—and who, 
these days, hasn’t?—you wil! appreciate 
a new map measure. Just run it over 
the route you plan to take and stop it 
any place, and it gives you the exact dis- 
tance in miles, nautical miles, and kil- 
ometers. This device makes it easy for 
automobile trips to be planned before 
they are started, which 
figuring while driving. It is ideal 
for measuring blueprints, floor plans, 
ete. It is built with watch-precision ac 
curacy in a nontarnishable meta! case 


saves endless 


also 


@ Invisible Raincoat. Just press a 
button and your clothes, hats, lug- 
gage. gloves, or most anything else 
can be sprayed with a substance that 
keeps the water out, but lets the air 
in. It is easy to apply and dries quick- 
ly. It penetrates the fibers, but does 
not clog the pores, and does not make 
the clothing sticky, greasy, or gummy. 


@ Quick Chimney. A friend and his son 
recently erected a complete chimney for 
their Summer cottage in less than two 
hours. They just nailed the chimney 
support in place, with the chimney sec- 
tions on top of it with the cement that 
came with it, nailed the flashings to the 
roof, slid housing over the sections, and 
cemented the rain cap in place. 


@ Matting. An open-mesh matting, 
thickly coated over with a synthetic rub- 
ber, results in an expanded fiber core 
with diamond-shaped openings. The 
openings are approximately % of an 
inch in size and the matting 3/16 of an 
inch thick. The fabric is long lasting 
and rugged, and has great tensile 
strength It is resistant to abrasion, 
gasoline and oils, and caustic. Also it 
can be boiled. It is ideal for sinks and 
drain boards or can be used to line draw- 
ers and shelves. 


@ Plastic Tube. A new fiberglas rein- 
forced plastic tube is useful for fuel- 
dispensing lines, standpipes, vent tubes, 
salt-water piping, and sanitary piping. 
It is light in weight, is corrosion resist- 
ant, and gives engineers a new design 
material. It is available in standard 
sizes from four to ten inches outside 
diameter, with sizes:up to 36 inches on 
special order. Straight sections come in 
20-foot lengths and are coupled together 
by cemented sleeves. It is suitable for 
temperatures up to 230 degrees and is 
readily worked with standard machine 
tools and can be sawed, cut, drilled, 
threaded, or joined. 


@ Antistatic Cleaner. An antistatic clean- 
ing solution for acrylic plastics and glass 
can be applied by brush, spray, dip, or 
cloth. It is noninflammable, and is said 
to prevent surface attraction of dust and 
dirt which causes scratches, 
. * . 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THe ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


he 
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Here’s some browsing for Santa— 


about Italians and Vermonters, cowboys and Maoris. 


By 
JOHN T. FREDERICK 


( | ALL the books I’ve chosen as 
suggestions for this year’s Christmas 
giving, the one I've most keenly enjoyed 
is A Matter of Fifty Houses, by Walter 
Hard, a member of the Rotary Club of 
Manchester, Vermont. This is a collec- 
tion of little stories, really—though they 
have the form of very simple poems, 
and some have real poetic beauty; anec- 
dotes, character sketches, revealing in- 
cidents in the lives of the people who— 
living in “a matter of fifty 
make up a Vermont community. 

My wife read the book first, and her 
enthusiasm for it matches mine; hence 
I know that it’s a book for both sides 
of the house, though probably it will be 
most enjoyed by readers of middle age 
and past. Also, I know that one doesn’t 
have to be a Vermonter to enjoy it, for 
I've been in that State no more than 24 
hours in my life. Humor is a signal 
quality in most of these stories—a quiet, 


houses” — 


dry humor, marked by a deep relish for 
human personality: like the picture of 
Eber Stevens, who has asked the young 
banker for $20 in change. Eber stands 
at the long time, “counting 
and restacking.” At last the young 
banker put his pen back of his ear and 


window a 


got down from the stool. 


“Didn't I give you enough?” he 
asked. 
Eber's lips 
the last pile. 
He stopped and looked at the 
money. 
“I say, didn't I 
enough?” Jim repeated. 
Eber sighed. “Jest 


went on counting 


give you 
barely,” he 
said. 

I think you'll feel rewarded 


bookseller get A 


if you 
have your Matter of 
Fifty Houses for you, or order it your- 
self from the publisher. It’s a book to 
enjoy, to keep, and to enjoy again 

The lively stories of Don Camillo and 
His Flock, by Giovanni Guareschi, are 
also of a quality that makes one want 
to reread them. Here is a village on the 
other side of the world, in the Po Valley 


36 


4 


7 
At 
a 
A drawing from new book by 


ef Artist-Humorist Guareschi. 


- 


of Italy: its warm humanity divided by 
the conflict between Communist and 
Christian. Leader of the Communists is 
the Mayor, Peppone, a burly mechanic. 
Even more formidable is the muscular 
and impulsive village priest, Don Ca- 
millo. The book wil! need no descrip- 
tion for the many readers of its pred- 
The Little World of Don Ca- 
millo, except the assurance that it is 


ecessor, 


equally good. To others I can only say 
that here is a book like no other you 
have ever read, full of vigorous humor, 
frequent pathos, profound meaning: a 
book of stories which are such fun to 
read, and so simply told, that only on 
reflection does one see how truly fine 
they are. 

Two other new books of brief fiction 
deserve a place on our list. In The Old 
Man and the Sea, Ernest Hemingway 
has done what he has always done best 
—the portrayal of man in dramatic re- 
lation to Nature—and has done it su- 
premely well. This short novel is free 
from the faults and limitations which 
have marked most of Hemingway's ear- 
lier novels. It is a work of beauty and 
nobility, and takes its place at once as 
a part of the best American literature 
of our time. 

The Huntsman at the Gate, by Almet 
Jenks, is another brief 
which readers—myself among 
them—find a memorable reading experi- 
ence. It is a book for the reader who 
does not object to an element of fan- 


very novel in 


some 


tasy, and especially for the reader who 
knows something of fox hunting, or at 
least has an interest in that ancient 
sport. But it is also a book for any 
reader who can savor and enjoy prose 


narrative of rare excellence, and the 
revelation of poignant human experi- 
ence with marked dignity and insight. 

The new books in the field of history 
include good choices for “both sides or 
the house” reading. The books of Har- 
old Lamb deserve the wide popularity 
they have achieved. Just after reading 
it, I’m inclined to believe that Theodora 
and the Emperor is his best so far. Here 
a time very far away—nearly 15 cen- 
turies—and a place no one of us has 
ever seen or will see save through the 
pages of a book—the Constantinople of 
Justinian—are brought close and made 
real and understandable. This is chiefly 
because of Harold Lamb’s success in 
making the men and women of that re- 
mote time and place, especially the 
peasant-born emperor and his circus-girl 
wife, Theodora, genuine and knowable 
human beings. I read this book with 
high interest, and closed it with a sense 
of real extension of experience. 

The old Southwest, region of peculiar 
appeal to so many readers in other parts 
of the United States, is very much alive 
in two fine new books. Satan's Paradise, 
by Agnes Morley Cleaveland, is a close- 
up portrayal of men who shaped South- 
western history, including the writer’s 
father, who was locating engineer for 
the Santa Fe Railroad. The book cen- 
ters on the town of Cimarron, and in- 


Another skech from Don Camillo and 
His Flock, which Mr. Frederick says 
is “fun to read” and “simply told.” 


cludes the whole range of character and 
conduct which the life of the frontier 
brought into high relief. Come an’ Get 
It, by Ramon F. Adams, is a composite 
portrait of the old-time cowboy cook: 
his wagon, his menus, his problems and 
methods, his importance to the cattle 
business, his personal character. The 
book is packed with good yarns, and 
admirably illustrated with many draw- 
ings by Nick Eggenhofer. It will de- 
light anyone who likes to read about 
cowboys and the cow country. 

If yours is an outdoors-loving family, 
its members will find use and pleasure 
in some of the new books. Hammond's 
Nature Atlas of America, by E. L. Jor- 
dan, is a remarkably inclusive general 
introduction. It contains hundreds of 
full-color paintings, flanked by lively 
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An illustration by Nick Eggenhofer in 
Come an’ Get It, by Ramon F. Adams. 


It tells of cowboy cooks and cookery. 


text, 
trees and wildflow- 
and 


and informative of representative 
rocks and minerals, 
mammals, fishes, 1 


s, birds, eptiles, 


insects These are accompanied by 


scores of maps showing distribution of 


the various species, and numerous road 
maps showing how to find the parks and 
the United 
Southern Canada—where varied aspects 
of Nature may be 

1 Field Guide to the 
W. H. Burt and R. P. 
gives in excellent pictures and definite 


playgrounds—in States and 
observed. 
Mammals, by 


Grossenheider, 


description the identifying marks of all 
species of mammals found north of Mex- 
ico. This book is not a “natural history,” 
though it contains 
but a handbook for 
Our 
Lemmon, 


much general infor- 
mation, field identi- 
fication of Amazing Birds, 
by Robert S 
accounts of 102 


emphasizing 


species. 
offers 
species, both 
their 


Zossipy 
rare and 
familiar, character 


and peculiar habits. Each species is il- 
ustrated by a 
in color by Don R. 
Van, by Myrtle 
count of the fie 


tific 


painting not reproduced 
Eckelberry. Eagle 
Jeanne Broley, is an ac- 
d adventures and scien- 
Charles L 


many 


discoveries of Broley, 
the 
national bird of the United 
in both its north- 


written by his 


who has devoted years to 
study of the 
States, the bald eagle, 
ern and southern ranges, 
wife 

for the 


imy Vanderbilt's 


lady of the house, I 
Complete 


Especially 
suppose, is 
Book of Et 


and masculine 


iquette. To my 


this big book seems 


unpracticed 
eye, 
to answer every conceivable question as 
to “what's proper.” valuable, 
I feel, are the specific 
conduct when travelling abroad. 

Both 


Especially 
suggestions for 
however, will 
Food 
and 

interesting 


men and women, 
Holiday Book of 
Roger Angell 


enjoy the and 
Drink, by 


there are 


others. 
Though enough 
recipes to identify this as a cookbook, it 
is primarily a collection of 


food and dining in general, 


essays on 
well written 
and entertaining as well as informative. 

For the man of the house—if he’s a 
awyer—I suggest Cavalcade of Justice, 
by Bernard O'Donnell. This is an in- 
formal history of the British courts and 
largely in terms of 


British law, very 
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specific cases that illustrate the charac- 
ter and functions of the various courts 
at various times. There are chapters on 
the Assize Courts, the King’s Bench 
Court, the House of Lords in its aspect 
as a court, and many others. Of the il- 
lustrative cases described, are 
grave, some scandalous, some ludicrous. 
This is not only a fine book for the law- 
yer or judge with a turn for legal his- 
tory; I found it engrossing reading for 
the layman. 

Doctors—and, again, many laymen as 
well—may enjoy Medical Biographies, 
by Philip Marshall Dale, M.D. Here are 
33 sketches of famous people—from 
Henry VIII to Grover Cleveland, from 
Nancy Lincoln to Napoleon Bonaparte— 
dealing with their ailments, the 
probable cause of death in each case. 
There is much curious lore as in 
the preceding book; very competent 
writing; and a wide range of informa- 
tion which I found of lively interest. 

For the man who is interested in old 
guns, Henry Deringer’s Pocket Pistol, 
by John E. is a and 
authoritative history, richly illustrated, 
of the famous pistol which figured so 
largely in 19th Century America. 

I was dubious about Nature I Loved, 
by Bill Geagan, because of the title, but 
I found it a distinctly engaging and 
enjoyable account of a young man’s ex- 
perience of living alone in the wilder- 
ness, marked by much lively incident 
and attentive observation. 

Books for younger readers are in at- 
tractive abundance again this year. I 
can’t pretend to have looked at them all, 
but I'll suggest a few that seem to me to 
have especial [Continued on page 54] 


some 


and 


here, 


Parsons, detailed 


Maori arts show up in A. S. Paterson's 
drawings for New Zealand Beckons, a 
travel story designed for y gsters. 


BY JANE LOCKHART 


Key: Audience Suitability: M—Ma- 
ture. Y—Younger. C—Children. 


Because You’re Mine (MGM). 
Mario Lanza, James Whitmore. 
As an Army trainee subject to the 
usual pitfalls the movies invent 
for camp-set comedies, Lanza has 
plenty of opportunities to use his 
spectacular voice. Obvious but en- 
tertaining, technicolored. M, Y 


The Happy Time (Columbia). 
Charles Dover Bobby Driscoll, 
Marsha Hunt, Louis Jourdan. Do- 
mestic comedy based on novel 
and play about a French Canadian 
family reminiscent of the one in 
You Can't Take It with You. Main 
concern is with the emotional 
problems of adolescent boy wor- 
ried about approaching maturity. 
Pleasantly interpreted. M, Y 

Just for You (Paramount). Robert 
Arthur, Ethel Barrymore, Bing 

Crosby, Jane Wyman. Elaborately 

set, technicolored film offers fre- 

quent musical-comedy numbers in 
story about a wealthy producer 
whose fianceé finally has to help 
him learn how co handle his teen- 
aged motherless children. Al 
though the trappings tend to 
; wer the action, and some 
e characterizations—finish- 
ing-school patrons, for instance— 
are overdone, this will please 

Crosby fans and those who enjoy 

color and vivacity. M, 


One Minute to Zero (RKO). Ann 
Blyth, Robert Mitchum. Tale of 
fighting in Korea unfortunately is 
too overmelodramatic, coin ci- 
dental, to be very convincing. M, ¥ 


The Snows of Kilimanjare (20th 
Century-Fox). Susan Hayward, 
Ava Gardner, Gregory Peck. Film 
pads out by flashbacks, alters 
theme of Hemingway story about 
disillusioned writer facing death, 
offers magnificent footage of w ild- 
game hunting, African scenery 
that make it worth seeing if for 
no other reason. u 


The Stranger in Between (Brit- 
ish). Dick arde, Jon Whiteley. 
Fascinating “chase” film relates 
how murderer flees from city to 
Scottish countryside, taking with 
him small boy as protection, is 
finally betrayed by latent kind- 
ness in his own nature. Motiva- 
tion is obscure, but suspense could 
not be improved upon. “ 


Somebody Loves Me (Paramount). 
Betty Hutton, Ralph Meeker. Mu- 
sical-comedy setting, with 
time tunes, for inconsequential 
tale of bickerings of vaudeville 
pair. M, ¥ 


the North Count 
Rod Cameron, Rut 

Impressive bac! unds 

in Min- 


Wo of 
(Republic). 
Hussey. 
—the Mesabi iron range 
nesota—for a rousing tale about a 
woman tycoon whose scheme to 
control the region's industry final- 
ly turns against her. MY 


The Young and the Damned (Mex- 
iean). A brutal petty al of juve- 
nile delinquen exico City 
slums, impress a, min its docu- 
mentary-like presentation of liv- 
ing conditions which make the 

with which film closes in- 
Disturbing but note- 

worthy use of motion-picture me- 
dium. M 
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“Carols by Candlelight” 


tary Clubs of Capetown and Wynberg, South Africa 


an outdoor event sponsored by the Ro- 


© Cape Times 


some 20,000 people to hear hundreds of voices in massed choirs. 


brought During the candlelight ceremony nearly 10,000 candles flickered. 


Memo to a Saint 


—From one of his universal aides. 


4 “Christmas daddy” of 
the Bronx, N. Y., Club 
brightens the yuletide 
with gifts at a girls 
home. Some 1,200 or- 
phans and blind chil- 
dren were given gifts. 


Eyes were wide and ap- 
petites good at the Bur- 
lington, lowa, Rotary 
Club’s turkey dinner for 
150 youngsters. ...( Left) 
Santa visits a sanatorium 
and somewhere out of 
sight are Rotarians of Ed- 
mundston, N. B., Canada, 


‘ 
nsland Country Life 


In Fortitude Valley, Australia, 
some 100 “New Australian” chil- 
dren enjoyed a party given by the 
Rotary Club. These tots wore na- 
tive Polish dresses at the affair. 


DEAR SANTA: 

Hi, old fellow! I haven't written you a 
letter since—well, since I asked for a set of 
drums back in ‘08, You're busy, I know, so 
I'll come right to the point. With people con- 
cerned about war, peace, inflation, and the 
atom, it occurred to me that you might be 
worried about your helpers for °52. Maybe 
you feel they won't have the time this year 
to give you a hand with your load, If so, take 
heart from the plans of one group of yout 
assistants: Rotarians in many lands, They're 
busy, but not too busy to help you, old Saint 

Remember last vear? There were all thos« 
Rotary parties that brightened the yuletide 
for thousands of children, Like those held in 
Tifton, Ga.; Kodiak, Alaska; Mobile, Ala.; 

jarberton, Ohio; Lynn; Mass.; and St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., Canada. And the old folks, too, 
found cheer in such parties as the one held 
by the Rotary Club of Dodge City, Kans. 

You'll remember, too, that Rotarians 
helped the needy last year by ringing Salva- 
tion Army bells on street corners. Some of 
these bell ringers did their stints in Ashland, 
Ky.; Quincy, Ill.; Uniontown, Pa.; Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; and Galesburg, II!. In Modesto, 
Calif., the Rotary Club raised more than 
$3,000 at a Christmas party and the Salvation 
Army was given part of the money for the 
purchase of a station wagon 

Perhaps in your roof-top travels last year 
you saw students being entertained by many 
Rotary Clubs. The five Clubs on England's 
Isle of Wight hosted 40 students from 27 
countries, while the Robesonia, Pa., Club 
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{top the Rotary Club’s mobile tree, the 
Mayor of Wakefield, England, affixes his 
gift {ll donations went to hospitals. 


Spreading good cheer at a hospital during the Chicago, IIl., 
Rotary Club's yuletide party for crippled children was this 
clown and his marionettes. Gifts and candy were given to all. 


Harmonica harmony 
by Rotarians was on 
the entertainment bill 
at the party the Ro- 
tary Club of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., gave 
for 270 teen-age boys. 


4 last-minute collar adjustment is made before a > 
choir goes on stage in the 11th annual carol festival 
of the Rotary Club of Regina, Sask., Canada. Fea- 
tured were some 40 choirs during four-day festival. 


ollege students home for the holi- 
Michigan the Rotary Clubs of Bir- 
mingham and Pontiac acted as hosts to 75 


rerman youths studying in the U. S. under Z 
In Jersey, Channel 


the Y es fon Unterstenting progress ldiadi’ ae Basary 
ponsored by Rotary Districts 222 and 223. , Club’ s40-joot tree was 

Your Rotarian helpers remembered the Right) © Jersey Evening Post the ceuter id eatintey, 
eedy in many communities, too. In Petos- 
key, Mict ind Cantonment, Fla., food bas- 
kets were delivered to less-privileged homes. 
Che Club in Temple, Tex., held a no-luncheon 
neeting in a hospital chapel and donated the 
food money thus saved to a local welfare 
fund 

And do your 1951 records mention the $15 
the Rotary Club of Schoharie, N. Y., sent to 
4 little girl at a school for the deaf? And do 
they record the yuletide party that the San 
Diego, Calif., Club gave for military person- 
nel? Or the 400 gifts distributed to children 
in hospital wards by the New York, N. Y., 
Rotary Club? 

Yes, your Rotarian helpers were busy last 
year—they even arranged for carols to be 
sung in Anderson, Ind., and Mexicec City, 
Mexico—and you can count on them to help 
make this yuletide a happy one for many. 


Good sledding A station wagon for Christmas! That's what the Rotary Club of Port Arthur, 
Ap vie om . Tex., gave to a school for crippled children named after a deceased Rotar- 
Yours—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN ian. Here Santa presents the shiny gift as the crippled youngsters look on. 
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Rotarian Authors. Winner of the 
first prize in a poetry-book contest 
on Texas Authors Day is J. VAN 
CuHanpbuier, Of Kingsville, Tex., Past 
District Governor of Rotary Interna- 
tional; his winning book is titled 
Petals Fall. . . . Emite E. Watson, of 
Columbus, Ohio, has written Medita- 
tions of Joseph Stalin (The Ameri- 
can Coalition, Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C., $1)... . Light 
Across the Valley is the title of a 
new book of verse by Everett W. 
Hut, of Oklahoma City, Okla., Past 
President of Rotary International 
(Sunshine Press, Litchfield, Ill., $3). 


Rotarians Honored. LvuTHER H. 
Hopces, of Leaksville-Spray, N. C., a 
Past Director of Rotary Internation- 
al, has been elected Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina. . . . For his 
services in advancing economic and 
political relations between Germany 
and other countries, RUDOLF PETER- 
SEN, former Mayor of Hamburg, has 
been decorated by the President of 
Germany with the Great Cross of 
Merit with Star of the Federal Re- 
public’s Order of Merit....A. D. 
Manl, of Nagpur, India, president of 
the All-India Newspaper Editors Con- 
ference for 1952-53, has been nomi- 
nated to represent his country on 
the United Nations Committee of Ad- 
ministrative Unions. . Ray O. Ep- 
warps, of Jacksonville, Fla., has been 
elected president of the National So- 
ciety of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

Howarp C. Kinper, of Chester Pike, 


Photo: Worcester Telegram-Gazette 


In Worcester, Mass., three genera- 
tions of the Cross family are Ro- 


tarians: Ralph U., E. J., and C. J. 


Pa., has been elected to the Presi- 
dency of the Pennsylvania Realtors 
Association. . . . Named a trustee of 
the American Humanics Foundation 
is P. Hicks CADLE, of Denver, Colo., a 
Director of Rotary International. 
... Conrad A. ELVEHJEM, of Madi- 
son, Wis., is one of six scientists to 
win the annual Lasker Awards of the 
American Public Health Association. 


His citation reads: “. . . for distin- 
guished contributions in biochemi- 
cal and nutritional research.” ... 
Grorce A. MALCOLM, a Past District 
Governor of Rotary International, 
has been named an honorary citi- 
zen of Baguio, The Philippines. He 
drafted the city’s charter 43 years 
ago. . . . For his work in encouraging 
employment of the physically handi- 
capped. Ervin Pietz, of Waltham, 


Photo: Chafee 


Cooking with gas is Shelbyville, 
Ind., Rotarian John Chambers, gas- 
range inventor, who annually serves 
fellow Rotarians a steak dinner. 
Tasting a morsel is the Shelbyville 
Rotary President, H. M. Hanson. 


Mass., has been given an award by 
the Boston Committee for the Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. ... Lyon W. Branpon, of 
Jackson, Miss., has been elected na- 
tional vice-commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 


Long Distance. Though the history 
of the telephone reaches back less 
than a century, it has an enormously 
complex story of progress—written 
in the gadgets and inventions used 
during its development. To document 
this history, Perry P. ANDERSON, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Can- 
ton, IIL, has made a collection of 
early telephone models and appli- 
ances. Now he has presented his 
unique collection to the Chicago chap- 
ter of the Telephone Pioneers of 
America. 


Twins. On his 95th birthday, E. R. 
RustineE, Cornell College professor and 
an honorary Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
Rotarian, wrote the following verse 
to friends: 

Believe it or not, I’m still alive 

And going strong at 95, 

Drive my own car and walk erect. 
Tas Sener the matter with me, by 

Now Rotarian RistTine is 99—and 
getting ready to celebrate his 100th 
birthday at the same time Cornell 
College celebrates its own centenary 
in 1953. 


Habit. No sooner had Rotarian 
W. K. Robertson, of Durban, South 
Africa, bowed to the congratulations 


of his friends on becoming a member 
of THE Rotarian’s Hole-in-One Club 
(he’d gone from tee to cup in one 
stroke four times) than—plop!—he 
did it again, this time on a golf course 
in Pietermaritzburg. His drive 
spanned 170 yards. 


Rotary Idea. Three people—a hus- 
band, his wife, and their little son— 
recently stepped off the train in Mesa, 
Ariz. They had journeyed all the way 
from Germany to make their home in 
the U.S.A. The trip had involved 
years of hope, months of planriing— 
and Rotary. The story started in 1951 
after P. W. GuerRERO, a Mesa Rotari- 
an, attended the Rotary Convention 
in Atlantic City, N. J. He made a side 
trip to New York, and while passing 
through Grand Central Station saw a 
group of displaced persons waiting 
for a train. On investigation he 
learned that each one had a sponsor. 
So he took an idea home to Arizona. 
There he told the pastor @f a Mesa 
church about his hopes for bringing a 
family of displaced persons to Mesa. 
Jointly, Rorarian GUERRERO and the 
church sponsored the trip for Mr. anp 
Mrs. Lea-HEINz Rosien and their son, 
Mickey—to build a new future in the 
Southwestern United States. 


Stand-in. It isn’t often that the 
office of President of a Rotary Club 
includes the occupant’s acting as a 
stand-in for the bride’s father at a 
wedding ceremony. But it happened 
to JosepH E. Mappen, Long Beach, 
Calif., Rotary Club President. His 
Club had sponsored pretty Liv Sem, 
of Tonsberg, Norway, as a student 
at City College in Long Beach. When 
she announced her engagement to a 
U. S. Air Force captain and made 
plans for the wedding, she asked Ro- 
TARIAN MADDEN, as President of the 
Club which had meant so much to 
her, if he would act in her father’s 
stead. He would—and did. 


Celebrating 54 wedded years are 
Rotarian and Mrs. H. W. Sawyer, of 
Keene, N. H. Another milestone is 
his 30th year as the Club Secretary. 


Past President of the Rotary Club 
of Dundalk, Md., is Harry E. Fisher, 
Sr., shown with Mrs. Fisher cele- 
brating their golden anniversary. 
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Brief Items on Club Activities around the World 


Glen Innes Marks In many ways do 
a U. S. Holiday Rotary Clubs from 
KENNEBUNK to KARaA- 
CHI help promote international under- 
standing through local activities An 
unusual but effective way was followed 
by the Rotary Club of GLEN INNEs, AUs- 
rRALIA, when it observed U. S. Inde- 
pendence Day at its annual ball. The 
theme of the gay affair was set by the 
decorations in the ballroom, which in- 
cluded two huge maps of Australia and 
North America linked by a Rotary 
wheel that revolved in the changing 
colors of a spotlight. The Stars and 
Stripes were so draped that the hall 
ooked like a gigantic American flag in 
three dimensions. Loges were named 
after the 48 States, but before the 
decorations were hung the Club did 
some researc! on several questions 
about the U. S. A typical question 
What is Dixieland? In addition to fur- 
thering a better understanding of the 
United States, the GLEN INNEs ball raised 
a large sum for charity. 
Limn U. N. Scenes Through the spon- 
in Art Contest sorship of essay and 
poster contests, de- 
bates, entertainments, and other com- 
munity-participation activities, Rotary 
Clubs around the world have helped 
their own members and communities to 
an understanding of the peace-making 
efforts of the United Nations When 
the Rotary Club of BERMONDsEy, ENG- 
AND, decided to do so, it chose to spon- 
a painting contest for students in 
ree age groups ranging from 10 to 18 
rs. Each contestant was to paint a 
vater-color scene depicting some aspect 
of the work of the U. N When the 
three-day exhibition opened, there were 
paintings showing displaced persons be- 
ing fed and clothed, medical care being 
given, and many other pictoria'’ inter- 
N. operations 
and a Club spokesman 
reported that the pictures indicated the 
ildren had been “thinking hard” about 
the United Nations. 


Prizes 


awarded 


Goat Gets Airing During a week-long 
Via Radio Auction radio auction to raise 

money for its Stu- 
tent Loan Fund, the Rotary Club of 
HOPKINSVILLE, Ky., sold hundreds of 


items, but the most popular of all was a 
ve goat that brought $1,050 from many 
bidders Sold again and again—but no 
one would take delivery—the goat final- 
y went to a livestock company for $8 
On all broadcasts, Rotarians served as 
auctioneers, bookkeepers, and delivery- 
nen (see cut), while their ladies an- 
swered the station telephones. All mer- 
chandise was donated and included cow- 
boy boots, a pair of geese, a haircut, and 
i brick from the White House in Wash- 
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ington, D. C. Total proceeds amounted 
to some $4,700, most of which the Club 
earmarked for loans to high-schoo! grad- 
uates in need of funds for college. The 
remainder will be used for additional! 
youth work. 


Potsdam Makes It When the Porspam, 
a Profitable Day N. Y., Rotary Club 

sets out to raise 
funds for worthy purposes, it goes all 
the way. For example, it recently need- 
ed funds to buy a hospital incubator and 
for its Christmas activities among the 
needy, and this is what it did: On the 
same day it held a street fair, a rum- 
mage sale, and a buy-a-balloon drive 
(see cut). The street fair, which fea- 
tured band music, singing, advertising 
announcements paid for by local mer- 
chants, netted some $1,200. The rum- 
mage sale brought about $500, and Ro- 
tarian balloon sellers added $250 to the 
day’s receipts. With the proceeds the 
Club bought an $800 incubator, and 
placed the rest in its Christmas fund to 
buy food, clothes, and toys for some 200 
children of needy families. 


There’s a new rec- 
reation center in 
GREELEY, CoLo., and 
its facilities include a girls’ lounge pro- 
vided by the local Rotary Club at a cost 
of $2,500. Also there is a playground in 
the community that reflects the “girl- 
mindedness” of the Rotary Club. 
Equipped and fenced by the Club for 
$2,500, the playground has a woman di- 
rector and certain hours of each day 
are set aside for girls only. This is all 
in accord with the Club's belief that 
girls are often too little thought of in 
connection with a community's recrea- 
tional facilities. Thus when the Club 
agreed to assist the city in constructing 
a recreation center, its funds were ear- 


Forget the Girls? 
Not in Greeley! 


oto: Rot . M. Knight 
“Are you having fun?” asks a radio in- 
terviewer of three of the 35 New York 
City children who visited Hornell, N.Y ., 
for two weeks as guests of the Rotary 
Club. Most of them stayed in Rotarian 
homes. Watching interview (right) are 
Rotarians G.V .W olfe and C. W ineburg. 


The business at hand here is a radio 
auction being conducted by Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., Rotarians (see item). It 
raised nearly $5,000 for the Club's Stu- 
dent Loan Fund and other youth work. 

Photo: Premo 


Sales “ballooned” to $250 as these Pots- 
dam, N. Y., Rotarians hawked their 
wares to raise funds for their Club’s Com- 
munity Service work. Other street activ- 
ities (see item) produced $1,700 more. 


* Hollywood comes to South Bend! Here J. Raymon Wheeler (second left), President 
of the Indiana Club, points out Rotary’s internationality to movie stars (left to right) 
Lori Nelson, Joy Windsor, Jack Beutel, and Audie Murphy, the last famed as the most 
decorated “G1.” of World War Il. With their director (rear) they put on program. 
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This busy scene shows Rotarians of Coos Bay-North Bend, Oreg., building a fence 
around the $6,000 tennis courts installed by the Club and donated to the community. 


In this “shrimp line” 


it’s at an outdoor shrimp dinner 


Photo: Bullington 


are some 300 people who 


attended the occasion that marked the close of a two-week swimming clinic sponsored 


by the Rotary Club of Keystone Heights. Fla. 


Tourists? No 


District Governor atop Mt. Revelstoke in the Canadin Rockies. 
At his left is Edwin Smith, District Governor 


Club President, is behind Rotary sign. 


The clinic was open free to the public 


these are Revelstoke, B. C., Canada, Rotarians meeting with their 


Robert T. Beech, 


Coimbatore, India, Rotarians gather around the mobile medical unit presented by 


their Club to the Indian Red Cross. 
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The Governor of Madras made the presentation. 


marked for girl-type facilities. Such 
plans have to date resulted in expendi- 
tures of more than $5,000 raised not 
only by a special annual assessment, 
but also through a “baby fund” to which 
new fathers contribute $1 for every 
pound their new-born babies weigh. 
Members who become grandfathers face 
a $2-a-pound contribution. 


Healthier communi- 
ties are happier 
communities, so 
many Rotary Clubs reason, and to help 
raise the general health level in their 
areas Clubs do many things. For ex- 
ample, the Rotary Club of GEorGETOWN, 
Ky., recently donated a modern dental 
chair to its county health center... . 
In ALICEVILLE, ALA., the Rotary Club 
has begun a program to assist children 
who are hard of hearing. Plans cal! for 
the purchase of an audiometer that will 
be taken to every school] in the county 
for the making of hearing tests. When 
deficiencies are indicated and treatment 
cannot be provided by families, the 
Club will endeavor to enlist the help of 
some health agency. 

For underprivileged children, the Ro- 
tary Club of Vero Beacu, FLA., has been 
providing eye tests and treatment. At 
the time the activity was noted, 341 
children had been listed as needing eye 
treatment, 104 had been given glasses, 
two supplied with plastic eyes, and 20 
given special X-ray examinations. 


Notes on Better 
Health Projects 


the Michigan 
community of Mar- 
QUETTE in the State's 
upper peninsula region came some 180 
Rotarians not long ago to enjoy a day 
of fellowship together and to exchange 
views on Rotary’s program of service. 
Represented were 12 Michigan Clubs at 
this intercity gathering that featured a 
golf outing and a tour of the MARQUETTE 
branch of Michigan State Prison. For- 
merly tricity meetings had been held by 
MARQUETTE, ISHPEMING, and MUNISING, 
but for this occasion MARQUETTE extend- 
ed invitations to all Clubs of the upper- 
peninsula area. 


Fellowship High on To 
Upper Peninsula 


Rain or Not, Many a baseball 
Funds Rain Down 8ame has been called 

off by rain, but in 
LETHBRIDGE, ALTA., CANADA, it apparently 
dampens only the ground and not the 
athletic spirit. At least that was the 
case last season when the local Rotary 
Club’s baseball tournament was sched- 
uled to get under way. It rained the 
day before, but Rotarians were not 
“struck out” by it. .They dried the 
ground by burning gasoline on it, they 
cleaned out waterlogged concession 
booths, and shortly after noon the shout 
of “Play ball!” was heard. As the games 
started, Rotarians and their ladies took 
up their stations at the refreshment 
tents around the field. At the end of 
the two-day tournament they had sold 
more than 10,000 “hot dog” sandwiches, 
3,600 cobs of corn, 2,000 bags of peanuts, 
and uncounted quantities of chilibur- 
gers and potato salad. When the last 
“out” had been called and the one re- 
maining hot dog sold, the LETHBRIDGE 
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Club tallied its proceeds from the ven- 
ture: $12,000 for Community Service 
projects. 


Bowling Roundup This is the season 
from Many Alleys when the smash of a 
bowling ball against | 

ten wooden pins is heard throughout 4 
the land, and many of the keglers are F Dressing-room 
Rotarians whose fellowship goes up as content on the 
the pins go down, It was that way last | 
season in Provipence, R. I., when some | , n" skyway fh 
80 members of the local Club partici- —— oe ’ South Africa 
pated in the Rotary bowling league. At 
the end of the season a dinner was held 
for the Club’s pin topplers. ... The 
Rotary Club of Boston, Mass., also en- 
joyed a successful 1951-52 bowling sea- 
son, with many of the members scoring 
1igh in. the 200’s 

Now under way in many U. S. com 
munities are Rotary bowling leagues ey 
for the current season. Three of the _- 
Clubs which have already begun rolling . 
em down the alleys are MIAMI, OKLA.; , ~aets Next day - on a trip 
New York, N. Y.; and St. Louis, Mo ; to the Kimberley Mines 


“ 


Greeneville Hosts Like other U. 5. ds oa faa —- 
OverseasDairymen Clubs located far se, ys . your advice to fly KLM. You 
from international - ha, teh 3 ¢ immediately feel at home 
borders, the Rotary Club of GREENEVILLE, -°™~ .* rts : on their planes”. 
reNN., counts that meeting a rare one 7 . 
vhen it has a visitor from overseas. Re 
ently, however, the Club had a truly 
iternational meeting when it played 
ost to some 30 Europeans from 11 
untries. In the United States to study 
iiry farming and marketing, the Eu 
»ypeans had come to Tennessee to visit 
iiries and creameries and to learn Ten 
essee dairying methods. In GREENE 
were invited to attend a Ro 
) meeting at which one of their 
yup, a German Rotarian from Friep- 


~— 


CHSHAFEN-LINDAU, spoke about thei 


S 


Conchology for Just outside the 
Memory meeting place of the 
Rotary Club of GuLF 
BEACHES, FLA., are scattered many beau 
tiful shells along a sandy shore. When 
e Club decided to present to Rotarian a a 
guests a memento of their visit, the : — 6 
cockleshells were thought of. Now, to ne It's on 
the visitor at each meeting who is far- 
thest from home, the Club gives two 
trays made of large shells: one for the RECOMMENDATION 
Rotarian, a fancier one for his wife. 
Among the Club’s members is a con- 
chologist, or shell collector, who gathers 
the bi-valves for processing and decora- that nine out of ten 


tion 


Here’s Something Things are pretty of 

Worth Quoting 54 busy around the Ro- our passengers 
tary Club of Sytva, 

N. C. Take a deep breath and read an fi KLM 

excerpt from the Club’s recent bulletin ly 

relating some of the Club’s activities in > 

the field of Community Service: “Dur- 

ing this Rotary year we helped to get a ats 

football team going. When we did this RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO KNOW 

we helped [some boys] to a handful of 

better living. We assisted a number of 

crippled children. In doing that we 

helped them to begin living a life that 

is a bit richer and fuller than it may 

have been without our help. Our schol- 

arship fund enables some lad or lass to 
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Whenever 
CONGRAT ULATIONS 


are in order 


Send them by special keepsake 
Telegram! LIKE 
THIS 2 


BEST BiRTH 
MANY DAY wi 


MARGE AND jiy 


can’t be there yourself, 


for— 
BIRTHDAYS, WEDDINGS 
ANNIVERSARIES 


study a bit more, and thus learn a little 
more how to use his resources in a 
ore effective manner. About these 
ectivities the report further said, “And 
= can take credit for a great deal more 
han the money we have spent. We 
frones given time and understanding.” 


Though the season 
for bowling has ar- 
rived in the U.S.A,, 


Fishing News Just 
Off the Hook 


| it wasn’t too long ago that Rotarians 


| were out fishing, catching a few, 


losing 
some, and enjoying one another's fel- 
lowship. An example is the fishing par- 
ty arranged by the Rotary Club of 
Mapison, Wis. The hook-and-line affair 
attracted 25 members, who spent an eve 
ning on Lake Mendota vying with each 
other as to size of catches. Prizes were 
given for the first fish caught, the small- 
est, and the largest. So successful was 
the outing that plans have already been 


| made for several fishing trips next sea- 
son. 


The Rotary Club of Freeport, N. Y., 
| had plans laid, too, for a fishing party 
at the close of the '52 season. It was 
scheduled to be an evening affair, with 
a wrist watch going to the angler catch- 
ing the longest fish. ... Not fishing 
parties but casting tournaments for 
youngsters were featured during the 
past angling season by the Rotary Club 
of LAWRENCEVILLE (PITTSBURGH), Pa. It 
was estimated that about 75 boys would 
participate in the tournaments. 


This Night Was The auditorium of 
Filled with Music the new Central High 

School in PiTtsrorp, 
N. Y., was the scene not long ago of a 
music festival that brought listening 
pleasure to a capacity audience—and a 


| Special good feeling to local Rotarians. 


The reason: the $4,000 organ that filled 
the huge room with its melodious notes 
had been purchased for the school by 
the PirtsForD Rotary Club. On the night 
the instrument was presented, the 


| townspeople heard a program of organ 


by high- 
sale of 


selections and choral singing 
school students. Through the 


PROMOTIONS, CELEBRATIONS tickets and advertisements in a 20-page 


program, the Club realized $2,100 toward 


AND OTHER HAPPY 
OCCASIONS... 


The next best thing is to 
send a TELEGRAM! 


The Perfect Gift...and 


Western Union 

Telegraphic Gift Orders can 
solve your gift problems for any 
special occasion. Always welcome 
. . . always in good taste. They 
are delivered on beautifully dec- 
orated blanks. 


WESTERN UNION 


atelt ettie® 


When snow falls in the mountain com- 
munity of Lake Arrowhead, Calif., it 
covers the Rotary Club’s two road 
signs. But not for long, because the Club 
has a Display Committee that keeps 
the signs snow-free. Above are two 
shovellers in the process of digging out. 


the cost of the organ. Plans are under 
way for raising the remainder. 


A program welcom- 
ing new Club mem- 
bers has its varia- 
tions in Rotary. Recently the Rotary 
Club of FarrHope, ALA., gave tne pro- 
cedure a humorous turn by joining in a 
conspiracy with the wives of four new 
members. From them something “bad” 
about each of the new Rotarians was 
learned—such as school truancy, hunt- 
ing out of season, or keeping an under- 
sized fish. Something “good” was found 
out, too, Then, as he presented each 
new member during the welcoming 
ceremony, the Club President would ask, 
“Is there anyone who knows something 
about this man?” By plan, of course, 
someone would rise and tell the “bad” 
things that had been volunteered by the 


Fairhope Greets 
Them This Way 


Photo: Gene 


Fellowship and Vocational Service were high-lighted when the Rotary Club of Avalon, 


Calif., met for a breakfast meeting at a newly opened radio station. 


On a tour of 


the station, they gather around some of its control equipment for a demonstration. 
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member's wife. Following that came 
the “good” things about him. After the 
four members had been so “exposed” 
and praised, a panel of judges rendered 
its verdict: all accepted. The program 
was not all humorous, however, for it 
included a serious presentation of Ro- 
tary’s Object and its four avenues of 
service, 


‘Soo’ Nets $9,000 The 30th annual 


for Crippled Tykes ‘Community Night” 
of the Rotary Club of 


SAULT STE. Martz, ONT., CANADA, is over, 
but the benefits it will bring to cerebral 
palsied children are just beginning. 
High light of the annual “Night” is a 
gala parade, and the 1952 march was a 
two-mile spectacle viewed by more than 
10,000 people. Its bands, clowns, floats, 
and costumed paraders were led by 
members of the Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police, and prizes were awarded in 


The Community Service program of the 
Rotary Club of Webster, N. Y., took a 
thirst-quenching turn when the Club 
installed this water fountain in a local 
park. Two members watch as children 
line up to take their turns at the spout. 


several divisions. The affair also fea- 
tured dancing, boat races, a ball game, 
and many booths representing local 
businesses. From ticket sales and other 
revenue sources came a total of $9,000 
—the highest figure ever reached in the 
event's 30-year history. Of this amount 
the Club has set aside $5,000 to support 
the work of the Cerebral Palsy Council 
organized in 1951 in Sautt Ste. MARIE 
under the leadership of Rotarians’ la- 
dies. To date, the Council has engaged 
a physiotherapist and a teacher to work 
with palsied children in a special school- 
room provided by the board of educa- 
tion. A clinic is also to be organized 
to instruct parents in home care. The 
$4,000 remaining of the proceeds from 
“Community Night” will be used by the 
Club for its general crippled-children 
activities. 


Emilio Will VISA, as reported in 
Remember VISA THe Rorarian for 

April, 1951, is the in- 
ternational-student project sponsored 
by Rotary Clubs in District 160 of south- 
ern California (now also in District 
162). Its full name is Visiting Inter- 
national Students Association, and its 
members, called Visarians, are spon- 
sored by individual Rotary Clubs. Par- 
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Shortages caused by employee dishonesty 
continue to rise—in both size and number—at an alarming rate! 
Should one be discovered in your business in 1953, you will want 
reimbursement—fast! 


Make sure that your 1953 budget includes 
the modest amount needed to bond your em- 
ployees. Make sure, too, that the amount of 
your bond corresponds to the size of your 
operations. Your American Surety Agent 
can give you real help in fitting a bond to the 
needs of your business. Call him now!* 


* 1) you don't know his name, just write our Agency 
& Production Department. We'll jurnish & promptly, 


For the best in protection— 
call your American Surety Agent! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


summmeess comma COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 








AFTER the 
CONVENTION 


Here’s a tip—see 
more of Europe 
while you’re there 


by coming home via 
the Mediterranean 


on a new, completely 
air conditioned 
Sun-Liner 


Don’t iss this once-in-a-lifetime 
chance to visit Southern France, 
Italy, Spain .. . and see the oldest, 
gayest, most fabled lands of the 
Continent. Fast, convenient rail or 
plane connections are available 
from Paris to Naples, Genoa and 
Cannes. 

Make your trip complete by a 
visit to the glamorous, historic 
Mediterranean. Then, sail home via 
the Sun-Lane on one of the great 
new, completely air conditioned 
Sun-Liners . . . the Independence 
or the Constitution. 

First, Cabin and Tourist Class 
passengers carried on both ships. 


Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN 
EXPORT LINES 


39 Broadway, N. Y, 6, N. Y. 
46 
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After pausing long enough for the lens to snap, these soft-ball players sponsored by 
the Rotary Club of Tarzana, Calif., resumed dispatching the dinner being served them 


by their sponsors. 


ticipating in this program is the Rotary 
Club of East Los ANGELEs, which recent- 
ly completed its sponsorship of a Mexi- 
can student, Emilio Contreras, who at- 
tended the California College of Agri- 
culture. Besides welcoming Emilio into 
their homes, Club members financed his 
studies to the extent of $2,500. Emilio 
has returned to Mexico to aid. his coun- 
try in modernizing its agricultural 
methods. The East Los ANGELEs Club 
is now sponsoring a Malayan student. 


December is silver- 
anniversary month 
for 14 more Rotary 
Clubs. Congratulations to them! They 
are: Ossipee, N. H.; Lahore, Pakistan; 
Lake Worth, Fla.; Dannevirke, New 
Zealand; Chelmsford, England; West 
Rutland, Vt.; Wolfeboro, N. H.; Senti- 
nel, Okla.; Rotorua, New Zealand; St. 
Andrews, Scotland; Walhalla, S. C.; 
Highland Park, Ill.; Matlock, England; 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, England 


25th Year for 
14 More Clubs 


It was back in 1933 
that the Rotary Club 
of WILLIAMSPORT, 
Pa., first brought some local schoolboys 
into close contact with the Club. The 
lads so honored were chosen for their 
outstanding character and leadership, 
and their names written on a special 
roster created for the purpose. Since 
then nearly 1,000 names have been add- 
ed to the roster of boys who have come 
to know Rotary principles as a result of 
association with the WILLIAMsporT Club. 


1,000 Boys View 
Rotary Ideals 


Through loan funds 
and scholarships, Ro- 
tary Clubs around 
the world help deserving students to 
continue their education. A Club that 
has sponsored a scholarship program 
for five years is that of BURLINGAME, 
CauiF., which recently awarded a schol- 
arship to a Japanese student studying 
medicine at the University of South- 
ern California. Additional awards were 
also presented to two high-school sen- 


News Notes on 
Student Awards 


In a postdinner game the boys defeated the Rotarians 17 to 13. 


MS ne A $500 scholarship presented 
the Rotary Club of CLay CENTER, 
KAns., will be given for study at the 
Institute of Logopedics in Whicuirta, 
Kans. The Club is promoting interest in 
speech training for the handicapped 
with a view toward establishing a train- 
ing school in CLay CENTER. 

The Rotary Club of SEREMBAN, MALA- 
yA, has formulated plans for awarding 
scholarships to students of three schools 
in its area. Consideration is also 
being given to extending the schol- 
arship awards to additional schools. 

. Ended not long ago in RIcHMoN»D, 
Va., was a series of Rotary-sponsored 
radio programs to determine the win- 
ners of scholarship awards that totalled 
$2,100. The top grant of $900 was made 
possible through a $750 contribution of 
the RicHMonpd Club. The radio pro- 
grams were of the quiz type, with 
questions being asked on _ English, 
mathematics, history, and _ natural 
science. 

In recognition of outstanding schol- 
astic ability, the Rotary Club of BaRNes- 
VILLE, GA., annually presents a medal to 
the cadet with the highest grade in a 
military-science course at a local mili- 
tary college. The award for 1952 was 
made during “Military Night” ceremo- 
nies at the college. 


Rotary Enters 15 Since last month’s 
More Communities !isting of new Clubs, 

Rotary has gained 
15 additional Clubs in many parts of the 
world. These new Clubs (with their 
sponsors in parentheses) are: Kitami 
(Asahigawa), Japan; Mogi Mirim (Li- 
meira), Brazil; Shimizu (Shizuoka and 
Tokyo), Japan; Cavalla (Salonika), 
Greece; Santo Amara (S&o Paulo), Bra- 
zil; Carcarana (Rosario), Argentina; 
Rieti (Terni), Italy; Ivrea (Turin), 
Italy; Sondrio (Como), Italy; Coblenz 
(Cologne), Germany; Muhlenberg 
(Reading), Pa.; Paxton (Piper City), 
Ill.; Liberty (Monticello), N. Y.; Hunt- 
ingdon (Paris), Tenn.; Arthur (Tusco- 
Ja), Dl. 
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Comprehende Vos 
Interlingua? 


[Continued from page 21] 


Association (IALA) continued its pa- 
tient work Because of the resources 
brought to IALA by Mrs. Alice Vander- 
bilt Morris, the Association was able to 


call upon the world’s finest phoneticians 


nd semanticists. For the 25 years be- 
fore her death, Mrs. Morris contributed 
extensively to this work; expenditures 


of the Association reached the hundreds 





of thousands of dollars 

The approach to the work was in- | ° meget . Z, 4 
pired by Dr. Frederick Gardner Cot- | A Fialtnie. cuggestion... Guie yourfamily 
tre the noted chemist and founder of 


Research Corporation Dr. Cottrell cou- 
led his original work in chemistry 


ors for a common scientific 
to OPEN and CLOSE GARAGE DOORS 


Throughout this work, Rotary was an 


saleh akicein hs ia FROM A PUSH BUTTON IN THE CAR! 


nany Rotarians took part in [ALA con- 


Keep the other drivers in your family market for many years, with thou- 
A from having to get out in the rain sands of thankful users all across the 
Europe \t one time, Rotary even had Just press the or snow to open or close the garage country. Call your Barber-Colman 

International Auxiliary Lan- button — and doors! With Barcol Radio Control representative today (look in the 

nitte up goes the door! they just press a button fw the car yellow pages of the telephone di- 
and the doors go up or down. It's rectory) — and let him give you full 
a practical device too — well-engi- information. It's 4 wonderful idea 

e encouragement of many in- neered and built, and been on the for Christmas! 

persons, IALA spent ten years 


ferences 


held in the United States and 


the hard work of special- 


he whole auxiliary-language 
It analyzed the various lan- et © 20 Rock 9t.. Beckterd, Eines 


he Association had already 





it decided that no one 





ms, including Esperanto, 
the international charac- 
h an auxiliary language 


i diftewent lenvasetce | a When you 


1 of different language 





gan the search anew It 
t material which national lan- set foot 
1 in common because of their 
xchange of words through | 
nmerce, and, ala wal } in Britain- 
a is the outcome of this 
authentically international 


iliar to people over the 

sources of Interlingua have Y y 

ve English and the Romance STEP ABOARD ““".. 

(French, Spanish, Portu- | A TRA a 

Italian). In so far as words | th € 
onic and Slavic languages or Britain’s favorite way to travel will become yours, too 
1 Oriental tongues are recog- | —for here is railway service at its finest and most 
ond their own native speech, convenient, from famous “named” trains to little 


words are also represented in In- country locals. Rail fares are the lowest in history for 
American visitors as your Travel Agent will point out. 


see how the Object of Rotary Secure your tickets and reservations before you leave. 
Interlingua: 
<ramma de Rotary es incoragiar e 9g--" 3 eo | T H ory I 

‘ Ideal del Servicio” como hase NEW et” 

isa honorabile e, in particular, in- Tick WAZ y-% YW 7 

promover Bie pont Rail Trovel ww y-% i i "che 
lisveloppamento de cognoscentias per- For UNLIMIT $36.00" "5" nase a 
pire ss “ 


in opportunitate de servicio; 2.4.00 mano” purchase before you leave 
tain 
rable in Br 





Le PROGRAMMA DE Rotary 





Alte standards ethic in commercio e le ond 
professiones; le recognoscentia del dignitate Not obte" 
de tote occupationes utile, e le dignificar per 
tote rotariano de su occupation como un 


opportunitate de servir le societate For information and literature write WHEW YORK 20, W.Y., 9 Rockefeller Plaza + CHICAGO 3, ILL. 39 Se. La Salle Street 
Le application del “Ideal de Servicio” per Dept.70 at any British Railways Office LOS ANGELES 14, CAL, 510 W. Gth Street + TORONTO, ONT. 69 Yonge Street 
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MANOR 
TEYAS FRUIT CAKE 


for Seery State, in te Union! 


Even around the world, this superb fruit 
cake is acclaimed “out of this world!” 
Yes, north, south, east and west, Manor’s 
Texas Fruit Cake is a gift of appreciated 
distinction — for customers, business as- 
sociates, friends — and a rare delicacy 
for your own table. 

Manor’s Texas Fruit Cake is extrava- 
gantly filled with candied cherries, pine- 
apple and Texas pecans — and is skill- 
fully blended using country eggs and 
creamery butter! Truly the ambrosia of 
fruit cakes! 


Cuantty Limited for wallet! 


3 Lbs. — $5.65 Postpaid 
Packaged in handsome gold embossed metal contolnes. 
TO ORDER: Just list names and : 
addresses of those to receive 
Manor's Texas Fruit Cake and 
send with check or money 
order to: 





GIANT PECAN HALVES 
1952 Crop, Excellent Quality 


Won. pon for gifts or personal use. 2% ibs. $4.20, 
4% 0 7.20. Prepaid. Write for prices on larger 
LE, 


FORT DALE PECAN CO. 
822 Fort Dale Rd Greenville, Alabama 











Give a Basket of Florida "Sunshine" 
BARFIELD'S TREE-RIPENED 


ORANGES and GRAPEFRUIT 


SHIPPED THE DAY 


pe —_ THEY'RE PICKED— 


tote rotariano a su vita personal, in su affa- 
ceres e in le communitate. 

Le avantiamento de comprehension inter- 
national, bon voluntate, € _ pace per un con- 
fraternitate dial de i del affa- 
ceres e del professiones unite in le “Ideal 
del Servicio.” 

Not hard to read and understand, is 


it? Many of you will at once recog- 
nize the similarity between Interlingua 
and the Romance languages. Its simple 
grammar is based on the structure of 
Romance languages. Linguists agree 
that the Romance languages and ‘Eng- 
lish—which is partially a Romance lan 
guage through its inheritance of Latin 
words—contain the largest amount of 
common material. They consider that 
any effort to give equal representation 
to all other languages would result in 
a hodge-podge of vocabulary which 
would be confusing to all speakers. At 
the present stage of cultural inter- 
change between the peoples of the 
Western and Eastern civilizations, we 
have to face the fact that a language 
like Interlingua is just about as inter- 
national as we can hope to get. 

For those who would like to see Eng- 
lish or Basic English as the interna 
tional language, Interlingua has much 
of English in it. For those who believe 
that French should continue to be the 
language of international intercourse, 
French is clearly part of Interlingua. 
For those who prefer Spanish as auxil- 
iary, that tongue and its twin sister, 
Portuguese, contribute to Interlingua. 
Yet Interlingua is free from any politi. 
cal associations with any one of these 
great languages. It is the natural, liv 





ing language which men and women of 
all national backgrounds can use with- 
out feeling that their own national 
tongues have been slighted for the top 
position of the international language 

IALA has received enthusiastic reac- 
tions from people in many countries 
who find that Interlingua is easy to 
read. The publicity problem, which is 
now IALA’s main work, is to prove the 
usefulness of Interlingua to scientists, 
businessmen, publishers, advertisers, 
and others with international interests. 

Members of the American delegation 
to the United Nations have officially 
sponsored the idea of an international 
auxiliary language. Having sat through 
the long sessions in which proceedings 
are slowed up by necessity of transla- 
tion of speeches as they are made into 
at least three and sometimes more other 
languages, they would certainly wel- 
come a medium by which all members 
could understand at the same time. It 
may take a long time for this to come 
about, but eventually it will. 

The windows of IALA’s headquarters 
in New York look out upon the build- 
ings of the United Nations. Those who 
work in the IALA office look over to 
the United Nations from time to time 
and get new inspiration for the task in 
which they have put so much patient 
devotion. They realize that in both 
places work is quietly but persistently 
being done which eventually will bring 
about a world to live in—a world in 
which men understand each other not 
only in speech but in spirit. 








RIPE and SWEET 

= - In ancient Greece lived PLUTARCH—wWho is thought to have died about 
A.D. 120. He had some ideas strangely akin to Rotary’s Vocational Service 
concept, as you will remember from the November, 1951, RoTaRIAN (page 
39). But so did another person who lived many years ago. Let ROTARIAN 
Homer C. CrisMAn, of Torrington (Wyo., USA), tell about him: 


He GOT OFF to a rather poor start in life. His family was not well-to- 

do, and he learned carpentering from his father. He received no formal 

education, but did study with politico-religious leaders of the locality, for 

he had unusual talent for religious philosophy. At maturity he became a 

wandering teacher and developed a considerable following before his death 

fruit, tangerines, coconut candy dips, marma- by violence at the hand of those who resented his teaching 

lades _ shelled pecans. Kumquats and moss “ % - 

trimer Here are examples of what he taught: “Whosoever would be first among 
FULL BUSHEL (approx. SS ibs.) ee 66s : ” 
Hae aarentane nd Sane «. you shall be servant of all. I am in the midst of you as he that serveth. 

“He took a towel, and girded himself and began to wash the disciples’ 


“f shelled” pecans, 


d 

beautifully 22 

Stie gett. 

leaved kumquats. 

HALF BUSHEL $6.60 FULL BUSHEL $11.60 
FANCY GIFT PACK—Selected oranges, grape- 


STANDARD BUSHEL—Top quality fruit; all o 
el grape Mr uit Be “autifully _—_ 
Fue BUSHEL ir SS ibs ” 
HALF BUSHEL aprox . feet. 
PINK or RED GRAPEFRUIT may be specified He indeed put “Service above Self” . and many today hold that this 
in any of above packs. Add $1.00 to bushe! Rs 8 2 2 s . sa sae 
Jesus of Nazareth started employers to thinking of their responsibility to 


prices—SOc to 
their employees 


Yq bushel prices 


Prepaid to points served by Railway 
Express east £77 the Mississippi. West- 
ern shipments, including Upper Mich., 

Wise., lowa, Kan., Minn. and Neb., ada 
10%. Far Western, add 20%. 


bey BARFIELD GROVES 
DEPT. POLK CITY, FLORIDA 
Goontity discount on group orders 


To ROTARIAN CRISMAN goes a $5 check earmarked for his Club's Founda- 
tion Fund. What's your best erample of Rotary from a non-Rotary source? 
If it’s used here, you'll also get $5 for an activity of your Club 
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‘Such As I Have, | FARR toma Dee arte 


Give 1...’ we ; 


By JAMES McHARG Sensational New Type Ic Vending 
Rotarian, Gwelo, Southern Rhodesia Machine a Powerful Sales Producer! 


Here’s today’s modern fund raiser . . . a replacement for Ball 


W Gum Vendors your club previously used on a sponsorship 
HAT a strange thing is fantasy! basis. Select-O-Vend 8-column unit, merchandises nationally- 
When we describe a tale as fantastic, known tab gum and chocolate bars for 1c on purchaser's easy 
selection. Back in 1944, any Ic Ball Gum Vendor was a top 
: ‘ ag a3 money Club Fund Raiser.’ But today—with a chain of 
from the truth. Yet my daydream was “Select-O-Vends” bearing your Club Emblem Sponsorship 
truth, is truth, and no matter what Label, the result is, MORE money, faster returns. 

fairy-tale setting I may appear to use, 

the essence of the truth in it remains Two MONEY-MAKING ag 
undisturbed Under outright Ownership Plan your 

profit with 100 “Select-O-Vends,” for ex- 

ample, is $53 on $100 sales, $264 on 

$500 sales, $530 on $1,000 sales. Under 

Sponsorship Plan you can enjoy a liberal oro Size: 17” high, 74” wide, 
part of total sales receipts. Write for . 4 72" deep. All metal— 


. gleaming red and black; 3 
details! : visual windows. 


remembe hat I was deeply stirred 
oa de: dain cel tease cee aaa 1. C. M. CORPORATION 105 W. Ciork St., Dept. R-12, Chicage 2, Ill. 


vhen the doctor said that Gwelo might 


we imply that it could not be further 


all began at our Christmas lunch- 
eon when we heard that young ortho- 
pedic surgeon encourage us to greater 
efforts in our plans to provide a reha- 
bilitation center for polio victims. I 


become a mecca for cripples, and that 





any civilization could be judged by the 





are it took of its old people and its 
cripples. He also described very clearly 
a little freckled girl who had in a great ° Sh e 

measure rec ach the use of her limbs Solve Your Christmas opping 
by the prompt use of a form of water 
therapy, and his enthusiasm moved me Present your friends and relatives with 
subscriptions for THE ROTARIAN Maga- 
zine as Christmas gifts. It is a living gift 


that reminds the grateful recipient of you 
patient would have to be met. Besides al! year long. 





as he outlined the broader implications 2 
of rehabilitation Every need of the 7 


the purely medical, there would be the Non-Rotarians enjoy this magazine too 
educational, the cultural, and the reli- . « « look forward to every issue. They'd 
gious needs, to say nothing of lighter en- like @ gift subscription from you. 
tertainment. That represented a heavy So, that's the easy, thoughtful way to 
solve all your Christmas shopping worries. 
How about such a gift for Cousin Fred 
ee , . and that business acquaintance . . 
There was to me a challenge here to and someone ili in the hospital . . . and 
serve, within the limits of my own vo- the local high school? The price is only 
$2.00 per year delivered in the Americas 
ide ’ : , ($2.50 elsewhere). Hurry your orders to- 
not reject There was no need for an | A beautiful Christmas gift day, to: 
irgent decision, however, and so my — will a poo to 
. ‘ each recipient with your . * © as 
nind deferred consideration of the ap- name lettered on it Christmas Gift Subscriptions 
pea After all, my commitments in etic uithasenad THE ROTARIAN Magazine 


social service were already quite con- 


lemand on our Club and our small-town 


community 


cation, which, I must make clear, I did 











siderable I decided to allocate another 
ten bob to the polio fund, and, feeling 
somewhat relieved, I returned to my of- 





fice desk in a thoughtful mood er") 
Now, while I am capable of a siesta, , 


it is not my custom to indulge myself ; 
in office hours, and therefore I stoutly 
deny that I was asleep. Call it a day- The SHEPARD HomeL IFT 
dream if you like. My thoughts were | rd or EscaL IFT is the practical solution 
of a little girl with freckles who found | for the family interested in eliminating 
stair climbing drudgery. Safe—easy to install 
and operate—and priced within the family budget. 
Representatives in all principal cities. Write 
for descriptive bulletins. 


new life and movement in water, and 
jui arly I was standing beside her 
We were at the end of the Gwelo swim- 
ming bath, near the grilled entrance 
way. On the grassy slopes surrounding THE SHEPARD ELEVATOR CO. 
the bath there was the usual crowd of 5] { 3! 9005-2 BROTHERTON AD. 
frolicking children, enjoying the ex- : ' : ee ee 
tremes of cool water and warm African 
sunshine. The freckled girl was sitting 
on the grass at my feet, surveying her 
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for your 
WINTER VACATION 


in La Province de Québec 
Enjoy the bright sunlight. the brisk, dry atmosphere, the 
shining bright snow of Québec's mountain districts. All 
winter sports are at their best. You will be welcomed 
with true French-Canadian hospitality in comfortable, 
modern inns and hotels. 
Write togey for your 


copy of free illustrated booklet ‘* 
1” LA i] bt 


ROVINCE DE QUESEC™ to Provincia ic 
u, Parliament Buildings, Qué- 
Cc anada; or 48 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York N.Y 


& LA PROVINCE DE 


uebec 


A-! COMPOSITION CO, 


38S Gast OMIO STREET - CHICABGO It 





Chairs 





g 


Nan 
NO KNEE CONTACT 





% 
Direct Prices To 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
Colleges, Hotels 
and All Institutions 
Write for Catalog 
and Discounts 
WILL NOT TIP @ 


MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE Wonroe. COMPANY 

















legs, but as she tried to stand I saw 
that she could not control their move- 
ment, 

She held up her hands to me, and I 
reached forward quickly and took them. 


| For a moment her face beamed, but the 


light in her expression faded as quickly 
as it came. I knew that something was 
expected of me, and I wanted to help 
her, but I experienced that feeling of 


frustration, so common in dreams, and 


my mind and my body could not meet 
the situation. 

For a moment I seemed to be as help- 
less as the gir] herself. 

Then in a flash I found a ready solu- 
tion. I had some small change in my 
pocket, and I quickly took out a ten- 
bob note and thrust it into the little 
girl’s hand. My heart was full of pity, 
but I thought, as she looked up at me, 
that it was she who was pitying me. I 
remembered that I had just given a sub- 
scription to the polio fund and I won- 
dered if I could really afford to give 
again. Very well, I could always cut 
down on smokes, drinks, or 
before the end of the month. Having 
indulged my charitable feelings, I felt 


pictures 


embarrassed in the presence of the girl, 
and I moved away toward the entrance 
to the bath. 

Funny that I had not noticed those 
pillars before! They gave the gateway 
quite the look of a temple. I made a 


mental note to ask the Mayor what had 
possessed the town engineer and his de- 
partment to make such unsuitable struc- 
tural alterations to one of the town’s 
pleasantest amenities. As I was making 
my way between the pillars, two men 
passed me. Now, I am accustomed to 
all sorts of unusual garb—and lack of 
it—at the swimming bath, but I must 
say these fellows took my eye. They 
were Eastern in appearance, with flow- 
ing robes or bath towels. The taller of 
the two men fine figure who 
seemed to move with poise and delibera- 


was a 
. 


tion. 

I wondered if they would look at the 
girl, and they did. She held up her 
hands to them, just as she had held 
them to me. It occurred to me that 
they might give the girl money, and I 
hoped that they wouldn't, for although 
I had acted on the impulse IJ did not 
want the kid to be encouraged to beg. 
She did not seem to be asking for any- 
thing, however, but the expression on 
her face could only be described as 
radiant with hope, and this time the 
hope did not vanish. 

The of the two men reached 
forward just as I had done and took her 
by the hands. His voice matched his 
stature, for he spoke as though he had 
the full support of the bath’s public- 
unit, so ringing and stirring 
were his words: “Silver and gold have 


taller 


address 





I ONCE had a teacher. For her en- 
couragement, her persistence, her ex- 
ample, I shall never cease to be 
grateful, for it was she who, early 
in life’s morning, was the first to 
awaken me. 

In the seventh grade, in Belleville, 
Kansas, I found Laura Hill, and the 
world has never been quite the same 
to me since. She made my eyes to 
see, my ears to hear, and my heart in 
a measure to understand. 

Unknown, yes, but nevertheless a 
great teacher. She lived in obscurity 
and contended with hardship, but 
she awoke sleeping spirits, quickened 
the indolent, encouraged the eager, 
steadied the unstable, and communi- 
cated to them her own joy in learn- 
ing. 

Every nation needs more such 
teachers: men and women who know 
the heat and labor of the day, the 
sting of failure, the thrill of success, 
the daily hand-to-hand struggle with 
life. Not the teacher who knows the 
most intimate secrets of the electron, 
not the teacher who has counted the 
commas in Chaucer, but the teacher 
who, first, knows and loves humans, 
and, second, possesses both a funda- 
mental and a contemporary knowl- 
edge of his subject. 

The teachers of your children—do 
they find their greatest interest in 





I Once Had a Teacher 


their students? Do they try to intro- 
duce them to life and thought, not 
coach them to pass examinations? Do 
they give the students all they have 
of scholarship, wisdom, and under- 
standing? Are they enthusiastic, 
alive, free from dull pedantry and 
dogma? Are they striving to be a 
personal friend, a guide, an inspira- 
tion? As Arthur Guiterman says: 


No printed page nor spoken plea 

May teach young hearts what men 
should be— 

Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what the teachers are themselves. 


I once had a teacher. For her en- 
couragement, her persistence, her ex- 
ample, I shall never cease to be 
grateful, for it was she who, early in 
life’s morning, was the first to waken 


—Earl K, Hillbrand 


Rotarian, Topeka, Kans. 
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I none, but such as I have, give I unto 

thee.” In the name of the Man of Naza- | MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 

reth he bade her rise and walk a 
I knew then what must happen. I CG, Sle f 

had always thought that miracles were WMC} OK. MUTUAL 4 

dramatic events Now I know dliffer- 


GF 
ently. It is too simple and natural a CBovecitons STOCK FUND 
business to belong to drama. Of course 


a 
the crowd in the swimming bath were C W0OCMOAS SELECTIVE FUND 


a ooking toward the group near me, 


and this provided a vivid setting for the FACE-AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 





incident which to me seemed inevitable VG 

rather than miraculous. The freckled Dyovestors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
girl rose easily and gracefully to her 
feet, her face ‘bright with a woncerful 
smile, murmured a soft “Thank you” to of the boxes below: 


For prospectuses of any of these investment companies, check one 





ihe big man, and then, with a loud é 
‘Mummy!,” she dashed near me and PY 
ran between the pillars at the gate, LOCH OPS DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 
dropping, as she passed, something light Established 1894 
207 ROANOKE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 

1D INVESTORS MUTUAL C INVESTORS SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
| = INVESTORS STOCK FUND C0 INVESTORS SELECTIVE FUND 

LOOKED down at my ten-bob note Please send the prospectus describing the investment 
You'll be relieved to know that even in checked above. 
my daydreams the characteristic cau- NAME os Seen 
tion of my canny race held good, and ADDRESS - 


city 


on the pavement at my feet 





pany or ¢ f 











I picked it up. A passing cloud shut 














out the sunshine and in the cooler light 
I turned to go home and noticed again 
the grilled entrance of the swimming 
bath. By the way, I haven't Vet been 
ible to see the Mayor about those pil- 




















What a fool I thought myself. I knew 

that I had confused charity with money. ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 
No wonder that my gift came back to COMPLETE LINE OF 

ne, for I had tried to buy my way out Lapel Buttons, Emblem Jewelry, Bells, Gavels, Plaques and Shields, 
of service How poverty stricken is a Flags, Banners, Decals, Awards, Gifts and Novelties. 
Embroidered Rotary Emblems for Bowling Shirts 

2 ¥ F Embroidered in Gold Silk on Blue Cloth—Colorfast 

give I thought of the Club's subscrip- | RO184/3 2” Diameter 30 each 3.25 doz. 
tien lists for Christmas treats, for uni- | RO184/5 5” Diameter -75 each 8.75 doz. 
| RO184/6 6” Diameter 1.00 each 10.50 doz. 


man who has nothing but money to 


versity funds, for the Rotary Founda- 
tion. I had given to them all—not too Write for Latest Catalogue, 1952-1953 


much to : >, of course, | I had 33 N. WACKER DRIVE 
iin : a out ge it W tal a CLUB SUPPLIES, INC. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 











And then I saw that there could be 
no real charity without service—‘“the 
rent we pay for our room on earth”— 
and that the simplest act of service had 
no equivalent cash value. The little I 
could do by work for my Club and for 


my community was of infinitely more “‘I Have Earned an Avera e of 


value than any material gift, no matter 99 
how rich. There was no harm, I felt, AN 
in any Rotarian heading a subscription =! 


ist if he felt inclined to do so, but such with Science’s New Midget Miracle, 


generosity represented his usefulness at 








its minimum, so great is the power of 





a loving heart and willing hands Says William F. Wydallis, Ohic 
a ; ‘ . Many Others * @ Up" — 
My mind was richer and clearer after Se Can YOU! 
that. My bank manager would not have MAZING new kind 
s | ‘ > of fire extinguisher 
noticed the difference, but in those in- | E Tiny “Presto” (about 


_ . , a ‘ . H ee size of a flashlight!) WwW. F. Wye 
ner resources that men call spiritual, I does job of bulky extinguishers that cost 
was enriched by my experience. I knew j 4 times as much, are 8 times as heavy. 
j ts ; . z Ends fires fast as 2 seconds. Fits in 
that as soon as Gwelo’s Rehabilitation palm of hand. Never corrodes. Gueran- 
. . , , = . x teed fov 20 years! Sells for only $3.98! 
Center was in full use, and the doc tor Show it to civil defense workers, owners of 
lle 7 »] rarie homes, @ars, boats, farms, ete., and to stores 
called for help in the varied aims he make good income. H. J. Kerr 
had outlined for us, I should hope to : pe ens caese, 91,009 9 mente 
be rea hard up—so hard up that I tt ir i om 
should have to say, “Silver and gold Science's ANADA" Mope Co. Lid, 371 Dowd St., handy things mfg. c pany 
. Says . ¢ v New Midget Montreal 1, P. @. (if you wont a regular cto MICHIGAN 
have 1 I s *h as c > » J.” Miracie— Presto to use as a demonstrator send $2.50. LUDIN N 
ave I none, but such as I have, give I. aaa Sook ben anee? 


ligation. 
pt. 3912, 
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NATURAL WISCONSIN CHEESE 


Business Gifts! 


Natural A 
ween CHEESE 
i Packed 


A2% he block fine 
Natural Aged Cheddar 
$290 
Silver Box — six flavors 
Natural Cheddar 
$660 
. and many other items. Send 


us your ¢ gift list and enclosure cards. 
We do the rest. Prices include delivery. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION TO 


The Bras 


SISTER BAY R.D.1, WISCONSIN 


NATURAL WISCONSIN CHEESE 








DATES 


Sweet, tasty and delicious. 
The New Crop from our Desert 
Ranch near Palm Springs. 

Postage Prepaid anywhere 

in the U. S. 

DESERT TIN 

8 Ibs. of Very Choice Dates 

{tree ripened) . 3.85 
RANCH PACK 

1 Ib. of Choice Dates. 1.15 
TUCKIN CARTON 

5 Ibs. of Select Dates. 3.60 
SHOW BOX 

2 Ibs. Extra Choice Bee 

in clear plastic box 


Nash's & of Disibiia 


441 E. Colorado Dept. A Pasadena 1, Calif. 














Large New Crop 
Thin Papershelis make ideal 
XMAS GIFTS 
Write us for sample and prices 


GREENVILLE SEED HOUSE, INC. 
GREENVILLE, TEXAS 








Our latest catalog of 7 smash hit pro- 
grams tells how you can put on a 
better Ladies’ Night, with less work, 
at leas cost. Everything furnished 
More than 5,000 presentations by Ro- 
tary and other service clubs during 

14 years Success guaranteed. 

iow. 


THE PARTY GUILD, Dept. 12 
1413 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 26, Il! 





FREE Guide 


to Bronze Tablets 


200 Designs 


ree 48-page brochure, with | 
Soe touted suggestions 

moderate priced solid 
bronze signs, nomeplotes, 
awards, testimonials, honor 
rolls, memorials, markers. 
Write for Brochure A. 


For trophy, medal, 
cup ideas write 
for Brochure 6B. 


Besk 26 
150 West 22 St. 
New York ti, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO 


3$33H) | NISNODSIM TV3NLVN 


| cipal cause of inflation. 





| erally successful 





[Continued fran page 26] 


of the profit account. This advice was 


| not followed, but a price increase larger 


than permitted in the stabilization for- 


| mula was granted as compensation for 


the added labor cost. But, if the wage 
and fringe increase had been absorbed 
out of profit, this would not have been 
a noninflationary approach, since most 
of the absorption would have been done 


| by the Treasury at a time when pros- 
pective tax receipts were already far 
| below authorized Federal expenditures. 


And a Federal deficit constitutes a prin- 
Accordingly, it 
was sheer intellectual confusion to in- 
dicate that the ambitions of workers 
could be fulfilled in a noninflationary 
manner through a formula which would 
ultimately expand the Federal budget- 
ary deficit. 

Old Man Inflation is nonpartisan; he 
responds to simple arithmetic, not to 
excuses that it’s different when it hap- 
pens to you. 

I’m against a double standard — of 
morals or of laws. It makes for con- 
fusion and popular disrespect if what is 
sauce for the goose is not deemed sauce 
for the gander. This duality of view- 
point runs far beyond the technical 
subject of this debate, but the broader 
attitude of union spokesmen and their 
legislative allies, if understood, clarifies 
this particular issue, which is but one 
stone in a larger mosaic. 

Equality in law and in morals is no 
mere pedantic matter. On the con- 
trary, the double standard of frowning 
on business monopoly and condoning 
labor monopoly interferes with protec- 
tion of customers. 

By way of illustration, a report in 
1946 prepared for the Senate Special 
Committee to Study Problems of Small 
Business for the second session of the 
79th Congress, the Antitrust Division of 
the United States Department of Jus- 
tice reported: 

“During the past 30 years about 675 
antitrust cases have been brought, of 
which 160 have been in the construc- 
tion industry. Timber products and 
electrical supplies lead the list of cases 


| in the construction field. 


“The Antitrust Division has been gen- 
in construction cases 
except those involving restraints of 
trade by labor unions.” 

Obviously, the big national unions ex- 
ercise a commanding influence in eco- 
nomic fields beyond the construction in- 
dustry. It has been reported that more 
than one-third of America’s total union 
membership was included in eight in- 
ternational unions. 


‘unions, 


| Shall the Antitrust Laws Be Extended to Labor? 


Yes!—Says Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


In pointing to the social and related 
aspects of this pivotal fact, Professor 
Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard economist, 
in his Trade Unions in a Free Society 
declares: “Modern technology has built 
a new type of community—a commu- 
nity made almost entirely of free em- 
ployees. Such communities have existed 
only within the last several generations. 
In the United States about three out 
of four workers are employees. This 
change in the nature of the community 
is bringing about a revolutionary shift 
in power from business to labor. Many 
kinds of employees are organizing them- 
selves into trade unions, and these un- 
ions are the most powerful economic 
organizations of the time. Indeed, none 
of the ‘great captains of industry’ of 
previous generations—the Rockefellers, 
the Morgans, the Carnegies, the Hills, 
or the Harrimans—possessed as great 
power over the industries of the coun- 
try as that held by the coal miners’ 
the steel workers, or some of 
the unions in transportation. A laboris- 
tic society is succeeding a capitalistic 
one.” 

The unequal power of big unions over 
business companies brings its own anti- 
bodies. Where a national union dictates 
terms and threatens a cessation in the 
of vital fuels or other essential 
the dramatic situation is im- 
mediately regarded as impregnated 
with a public interest. As a result, the 
Federal Government gets into the act, 
and something other than collective 
bargaining eventuates. 


E ven if out of such procedures the 
unions may gain short-term tactical 
gains, there is the danger of big strate- 
gic losses. For the function of the 
unions is weakened in the eyes of mem- 
bers if they are beholden for gains to 
politicians rather than to the processes 
of collective bargaining. 

Some of the far-seeing labor 
have not been unaware of this subtle 
danger. For example, the West Coast 
head of the Teamsters Union sided with 
private utilities in the struggle against 
public power. He told me that, as a 
union man, he knew how to handle 
himself in negotiations with private em- 
ployers, but could see eventual difficul- 
ties in pitting union effort against the 
Government. 

The inequality of power is well illus- 
trated in the bituminous-coal industry. 
Here the union covers approximately 85 
percent of the coal miners, and policy 
decisions are made on a national level. 
Among employers, no company in the 


flow 
materials, 


leaders 
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soft-coal field is supposed to control 
more than 5 percent of the total output, 
yet each is subject to the limitations of 
the antitrust laws, whereas the union is 
not 
Meantime, 
ful organizations 


ocals, and make their settle- 


the trend in these 


is to 


power- 


weaken the au- 
tonomy of 
ments in regional situations comply to 
above. 

often 


and 


a formula handed down from 
These 
fail with 


generalized settlements 


special hardship on new 
growing independent employers, and all 
the efficient 
producers in an industry. 

In dea 
the 


except biggest and . most 
ng with this aspect of the sub- 
2, 1947, 
Committee to 


ject January report of the 


Senate Study 


Specia 


Problems of American Smal! Business 
said 

seek 
then 


small 


“The grow tendency to first 


ing 


industry de labor contracts and 


force their identical terms on a 
ndependent firms in the industry wher- 
located or however 


differ 


ever they may be 


their problems may from 


giants in the freighted 


industry, is 


extreme hazard for independent 


business.” 
Senator Murray, of Montana, 


James 


in addressing himself to the impact of 


nation-wide bargaining on small enter- 
prises, pointed out in a report to the 
Senate Small Business Committee sev- 
eral years ago: 

“Many a small business firm with a 
splendid record of labor-management re- 
lations is sucked into the maelstrom of 
national labor disputes, with disastrous 
results for years after, because they are 
not allowed to settle their problems in 
face-to-face relationships with their 
workers.” 

As employers see it, centralized pow- 
er in an international union brings on 
industry-wide bargaining, which in turn 
leads to industry-wide strikes and gov- 
ernmental intervention. 

This in the long run means a loss of 
freedom and self-determination 

But in the welter of detail the big is- 
To recapitu- 
late, it is whether a voluntary associa- 
tion of men, union, is to be 
permitted to commit which 
prohibited if done in the name of an- 
other type of voluntary 
known as a corporation. 

In either case, it should for- 
gotten that it is an aggregate of human 
beings that is operating, not an inani- 
mate legalistic soul-less entity. 


sue should not be missed. 


called a 
acts are 


association, 


not be 


Shall the Antitrust Laws Be Extended to Labor? 


No!—Replies Kermit Eby 
[Continued from page 27] 
workers’ 


ski 


irretrievably 


strength, 
and those not used are 


resources are his 
, and energ’ 

ost Very few workers 
labor 


The 


shelter, 


have the power to withdraw their 


from the market for a long time 


very necessities of life—food, 
compel the worker to sell his 


the 


clothing 


abor and without a union he is at 
mercy of the employer. 

In addition to matching the corpora- 
tions’ strength in the employment mar- 
ket, unions perform other services, They 
have helped define the value of labor in 
Before dif- 


rates often existed for 


the labor market. unions, 


ferences in wage 
tl kind of work in the same area 
differences between 


le Same 


There were also 
These 
organized workers have sought to elim- 


workers move 


are the inequities which 


areas 


inate because cannot 


themselves, as manufacturers can trans- 


commodities, to whatever place 
Workers can- 


families to 


port 
offers the highest wages. 
not move their homes and 
places where wages are higher and then 
discover a 


In other 


move again each time they 

place where wages are higher 
words, before unions, workers were com- 
pletely subject to the domination of em- 
ployers and the effect of the absence of 
unions in itself made possible the uni- 
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lateral and monopolistic determination 
of wage rates. 

When concerning commodities, it is 
to the advantage of society to avoid 
huge profits and to secure commodities 
as cheaply as possible. Thus the 
sumer’s interest is advanced. It is also 
to the interest of society that wages are 


con- 


high enough to create a market for the 
goods that manufacturers produce. The 
American standard of living can only be 
maintained as sweat elim- 
inated and living wages are paid. Any 
economic analysis which ignores these 
facts is just not dealing with realities. 
Furthermore, as Americans, workers 
have the right to an American standard 


shops are 


of living, adequate food, shelter, educa- 
tion, and security for old age. The net 
result of applying antitrust legislation 
to unions would be ultimately to deny 
these necessities to workers. 

There are individuals who do not wish 
to accept these elemental facts. They 
argue that wages are like commodity 
prices and should be set free by com- 
petition. They regard 
gaining as tolerable only in so far as it 
does not do anyone any good. If labor 
unions do not have the effect of achiev- 
ing higher wages and better working 


collective bar- 
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conditions, then business is willing to 
tolerate such “monopolies.” 
Nevertheless, the fact is that a mass- 
production economy is dependent in the 
long run on the purchasing power of 
the worker-consumer. And when work- 
ers band together to their 
wages and improve their living condi- 
tions, it is to the interest of the econ- 
omy as a whole. The very heart of 
union purpose, reiterated, 
is to improve the lot of the working man 
and to give him status (dignity) and 
security. This is why the path to labor- 
management peace is not by hamstring- 
ing and shackling labor, but, rather, 
through understanding the aspirations 
of workers as men and creating the kind 
of institutional relationship which pro- 
duces a mutuality of interest. Decisions 
which affect the workers need to be 
joint, channels of communication open, 
and benefits from increased productiv- 
ity shared. And 
only be achieved by 
ganized workers’ responsibility, 
iting it by declaring him a monopolist. 
Strikes, the worker’s ultimate weapon 


increase 


as has been 


such conditions can 
increasing the or- 


not lim- 


to compe! decisions favorable to his wel- 
according 
this is so, 


fare, are restraints of trade, 
to some interpretations. If 
they have been necessary restraints be- 
cause, up to and including the present, 
workers could not achieve human rec- 
the threat 
much as subjected peoples 


ognition without a strike or 
of a strike, 
could not achieve their freedom without 
both admittedly, 
more orderly methods of operating are 


revolution, In cases, 
to be desired, but perhaps as time passes 


revolution-producing tensions will be 
anticipated and relieved 

Today there is considerable agitation 
about industry-wide bargaining and par- 
ticularly so if bargaining fails and a 
strike results. The argument is that the 
pattern should be broken and collective 
bargaining be restored to the individual 
units. This 


it is argued! 


economic would restore 


competition, But the ques- 


Speaking of Books 
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appeal. First there’s Fell’s United States 
Coin Book, by Jacques Del Monte, an 
inexpensive and clearly arranged guide 
for young their 
Men and women as well as teen- 
Best 
Fiction peep 1952, edited by 
Everett F. Bleiler and T. E. Dickty. 
New Zealand Bec Seas by Margaret L. 
Macpherson, is recommended “for any- 
one from 10 up.” That seems right to 
me, for I have found it distinctly en- 
joyable and interesting, and I believe 
much younger readers would enjoy it 


collectors as well as 


elders. 


Science 


tion “competition between whom?” is 
not answered. Do the denouncers of 
“labor monopoly” really want to estab- 
lish competition between workers and 
destroy their organization? Those who 
so argue must go further back than in- 
dustry-wide bargaining fer wages if they 
would attack monopoly. As Senator Es- 
tes Kefauver said, when faced with the 
question, “We must first attack the busi- 
ness monopolies whose strength labor 
has to challenge.” 

Again, instead of talking about break- 
ing labor and restoring competition, ef- 
forts should be made to promote public 
responsibility and public interest on the 
part of both business and labor, It is 
only by such an approach that the pub- 
can be protected. Though 
welfare are affected 
unions are not solely 
held responsible. It must be re- 
that unions do not, in the 
final analysis, control wages. The em- 
ployers have the final power of decision 


lic interest 
public health and 
in certain strikes, 
to be 
membered 


as to Wages and working conditions, and 
can only accept or reject. When 
a strike comes, it is necessary to look 
behind the overt action and see what 


labor 


produced it. Today, like so many par- 
ents who punish the child for the overt 
act, there is a failure to examine the 
teasing which moved him to strike his 
sister in the first place 

In summary, antitrust 


should not be applied to unions for a 


legislation 


number of reasons: 
1. In the struggle 

unions, the power 

not nearly equate that of business. 


between business 


and of unions does 
2. Labor is not a commodity and must 
not be treated as such. 
3. The 
commodity in the text of a law 


labor as a 
would 


consideration of 


be a historically backward step. 
kind of 
gains benefit all. 


4. In our economy, labor 
cannot be de- 


restrictive 


5. Public responsibility 


veloped by punitive, meas- 


ures. 


too. It’s the story of the journey of an 
family to New Zealand, and 
see and do there. Though it 
the narrative 
action, and the 
and the friends 


American 
what they 
gives a lot of information, 
is full of humor and 
members of the family 
they make are real and engaging people. 

Primarily for from 14 up is 
Great Venture, by 


boys 

Robert Carse, an es- 
pecially well-written story of life at sea 
and the ill-fated Scotch colony of New 
Caledonia. For girls of similar age I rec- 
ommend Plow the Dew Under, by Helen 
Clark Fernald, an entertaining and 
worth-while story of Mennonite immi- 
grants in Kansas and their hardy wheat 
from Crimea. 

Wish I May, by Roberta Whitehead, is 
a fine story for younger girls (6 to 9): 
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of a Southern youngster who spends a 
Summer in Maine. For boys of the same 
age I like Bronto, by Hetty Burlingame: 
a boy and a horse, with good fun and 
plenty of action. For both boys and 
girls of this age I recommend especially 
Little For, by Frances Frost, illustrated 
by Morgan Dennis: a very warm and 
sympathetic story of a fox family, beau- 
tifully written. 

Rowland Emmett has become a favor- 
ite contributor to the London Punch 
with his spidery, fanciful pictures of the 
“Far Tottering and Oystercreek Rail- 
way.” In New World for Nellie he 
brings his favorite engine of that fa- 
mous line to the United States by air, 
and she has a series of most amazing 
adventures here. This is clearly a book 
for very little people and their elders 
as well. The Lovely Summer, by Mare 
Sinnott, is the old story of the competi- 
tion of rabbits and a gardener, but told 
with ‘a new twist in both tale and pic- 
tures. I think people of 4 to 8 may enjoy 
it very much 


Ive saved till last my first choice of 
all the books for children I've examined: 
Beasts and Nonsense, by Marie Hal! Ets. 
It’s a book of simple pencil drawings 
which seem to me better and better each 
time I look at them; and of rhymes in 
wide variety, some of which make a 
great deal of sense indeed. My advice 
is to look into this book; my guess is 
that you will want it for yourself (just 
as I did), but that youngsters will like 
it too. 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

A Matter of Fifty Houses, Walter Hard 
(Vermont Book Shop, Middlebury, Vermont, 
$3).—Don Camillo and His Flock, Giovanni 
Guareschi (Pellegrini and Cudahy, $3).— 
The Old Man and the Sea, Ernest Heming- 
way (Scribner, $3).—The Huntsman at the 
Gate, Almet Jenks (Lippincott, $2.50).— 
Theodora and the Emperor, Harold Lamb 
(Doubleday, $4.50).—Satan’s Paradise, Ag- 
nes Morley Cleaveland (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3).—Come an’ Get It, Ramon F. Adams 
(University of Oklahoma Press, $3.75).— 
Hammond's Nature Atlas of America, E. L. 
Jordan (C. S. Hammond Co., Maplewocd, 
N. J., $7.50).—A Field Guide to the Mam- 
mals, W. H. Burt and R. P. Grossenheider 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.75).—Our Amazing 
Birds, Robert S. Lemmon (Doubleday, $3.95). 
—Eagle Man, Myrtle Jeanne Broley (Pelle- 
grini and Cudahy, $3.50)—Amy Vander- 
bilt’s Complete Book of Etiquette (Double 


day, $5).—Holiday Book of Food and Drink, - 


Roger Angell and others (Hermitage House, 

.95).— Cavalcade of Justice, Bernard 
O’Donnell (Macmillan, $3).—Medical Biogra- 
phies, Philip Marshall Dale (University of 
Oklahoma Press, $4).—Henry Deringer’s 
Pocket Pistol, John E. Parsons (Morrow 
$5).—Nature I Loved, Bill Geagan (Coward, 
McCann, $3).—Fell’s United States Coin 
Book, Jacques Del Monte (Frederick Fell, 
$1.50).—The Best Science Fiction Stories, 
1952, edited by Everett F. Bleiler and T. E 
Dickty (Frederick Fell, $2.95) —New Zea- 
land Beckons, Margaret L. Macpherson 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.50).—Great Venture, Rob- 
ert Carse (Scribner, $2.50).—Plow the Dew 
Under, Helen Clark Fernald (Longmans, $3) 
—Wish 1 May, Roberta Whitehead (Hough 

nm Mifflin, $2).—Little For, Frances Frost 
«Whittlesey, $2.25).—New World for Nellie. 
Rowland Emmett (Harcourt, Brace, $2).— 
The Lovely Summer, Marc Sinnott (Harper, 
$2).—Beasts and Nonsense, Marie Hall Ets 
(Viking, $2). 
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They Built Themselves a Lake 


[Continued from page 13] 


$35,000 they didn’t then have. “The 
whole thing was done more on faith 
than legality,” Simonton recalls. But 
on the basis of Carrollton’s experience 
they had a right to be confident 

Their Service Council is a representa- 
tive, nonpartisan, nonpolitical organiza- 
tion for community action toward their 
common needs and took an active roll 
in assisting the people of Carroll County 
to build and equip a $500,000 hospital 
under the Hill-Burton Act; create an 
outstanding regional library; operate a 
fine city gymnasium and swimming 
pool, and an extraordinary public health 
service; and build, practically with their 
own hands, a beautiful church on top of 
scenic Oak Mountain. 

With the help of the Service Council 
and Rotarian George Syme, then its 
head, the lake planners got under way. 
Within three days a steering committee 
was set up with Jimmie Holmes, gen- 
era! chairman, and including George 
Syme, secretary; the late Duke Davis, 
engineering; Rotarian H. C. Seaton, con- 
struction; Lehman Simonton, plans and 
restrictions; W. O. Douglas, sales cam- 
paign; and Rotarians Ebb Duncan and 
J. O. Harris, publicity and treasurer, 
respectively. A three-man board of 
trustees included J. L. Hendon and the 
late C. P. Cobb, bankers, and Rotarian 
industrialist T. J. Lawler. Then every- 
body went to work to raise the money. 

First a town meeting was called to 
bring the community in on the plan 
ning. “There was spontaneous combus- 
tion,” George Syme says. “Our biggest 
trouble was holding everybody down.” 

By this time plans were almost com- 
plete. The project would be financed 
by selling lake-front lots —their loca- 
tions undetermined —on a lake that 
didn’t exist to people who would risk 
their hard cash for otherwise worthless 
land in the faith that they and their 
fellow townsmen could make it exist 
They figured on 100 lake-front lots to 
be sold on a first-come-first-served basis 
at one one-hundredth of the $35,000 es- 
timated cost, or $350 a lot. 

“We hadn't been too optimistic about 
sales,” admitted Banker Hendon. “Some 
said we'd sel] 30.” The difficulty, of 
course, was that to sel! lake-front 
there had to be a lake, and in order to 
make a lake there had to be a sale of 
lots. 

But on sale day, ali fears vanished. 
“I was in line at the City Hall at 8 
A.M.,” recalls Dr. Perry Huff, local op- 
tometrist, “and someone was already 
ahead of me.” By 10 the town was 
alive with excitement, and the line of 
would-be buyers stretched far out into 
the street, 


lots 


Exactly 50 minutes after the sale 
started, 100 lots had been sold, $35,000 
cash was on hand, and the line of eager 
buyers still stretched into the street. 

“Only reason it took 50 minutes,” 
George Syme chuckles, “is because we 
spent time writing receipts and arguing 
with people who were unhappy because 
they couldn’t buy more than one lot.” 

By 2 o'clock that same afternoon the 
construction supervisor, Rotarian Hill 
Seaton, had a bulldozer biting into the 
jungle that choked Curtis Creek Valley 
—a natural project for Colonel Seaton, 
who had worked with General Pick to 
build the Burma Road. 

As work progressed, the committee 
encountered steadily increasing costs, so 
15 additional lake-front lots were sold, 
some of the 95 lots near the lake but 
not adjoining it were sold, and some old 
houses that had to be mo¥ed from the 
lake bed found a market, raising an 
additional $25,540—for a total of $60,540 
in lake funds 

Meanwhile, lots already sold were al- 
located by what one wag called “lot- 
tery.” As each anxious owner's num- 
ber was drawn, he would dash to his 
car where his family waited, motor run- 
ning, and all would careen off to inspect 
their property. “Looked like headin’ 
west,” Colonel Seaton drawls. 

One day a bulldozer operator came to 
Colonel Seaton and, puzzled, said, “You 
know, it seems to me I’m coming to a 
spot now that is going to be above the 
water line even when it’s cleared.” 


‘ 

Sure enough, the underbrush had 
been so thick that a rise of high ground 
about 75 feet in diameter had gone un- 
All the vegetation on this 
little patch was saved, and when the 


discovered. 


lake was filled, the resulting island, 
only one in the lake, was given to the 
extremely proud Boy Scouts of Carroll- 
ton. Carefully the earnest Scouts 
cleared away the undesirable plant life 
and catalogued the remaining trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. Then they added 
an overnight cabin for camping and 
really began all-out enjoyment of such 
a romantic new Scout property. 

A mere six months from the first 
planning, the lake bed was ready and a 
500-foot dam, made with 27,000 cubic 
yards of clay fill, was spanning what 
Duke called a “perfect location” be- 
tween two moderate hills. A proud 
Duke turned the valve and the lake be- 
gan to fill. 

But this excitement was soon topped 
by the heaviest rains in memory, which 
crested on Sunday morning, November 
30. Everybody rushed to the dam site, 
most of them praying that the dam 
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would hold. Small fry refused to leave 


the scene for Sunday school, so their 


teachers, themselves loathe to leave, 


held impromptu classes on the hill over- 
ooking the dam. 
But the 
“baptism.” 
“I don’t think it ever was in any dan- 


dam withstood its literal 


ger Duke said 


; is reported to have 

After the flood subsided, Carrollton 
discovered it now had a lake of 170 
acres, a mile wide, with a five-mile in- 
dented shore line, an average depth of 
eight feet, 22 feet at its greatest depth— 


an imposing and interesting body of 
water 


That 
visited 


was five years ago. Recently I 
Lake Carroll to see if it had 
ived up to the promise for which the 
people had worked so hard 

“Lake 


asserts Dr 


Carroll has changed my life,” 
Perry Huff, the optometrist, 
who has built a $35,000 home on the 
ake. I pole in my 
hands before the lake was built. Just 
this morning I caught eight bream be- 
to town.” 


never had a fish 


fore I came 


Stocked with thousands of bream, 
bass, and crappies, the lake now attracts 
fishermen from a 50-mile radius. A pub- 
lic picnic area, public docks, good roads, 
a patrol station with concessions and 
restrooms, and a permanent police pa- 
trol provide facilities for nonproperty 
owners. 

Conservationists Seaton and E. N. 
Keith point to the lake’s immense value 
in a complete pro- 
gram. It has almost eliminated the mos- 
quito problem, while wildfow! and other 
game are rapidly increasing. 

This inland community, where most 
people had never gone in for water 
sports, now has an’ annual Fourth of 
July barbecue and boat which 
keeps people off the highways and gives 
them a new form of recreation. Vet- 
eran racing boatmen competing in the 
1951 race said crowds were the largest 


soil-conservation 


race, 


in their experience. 

Fine permanent homes and topnotch 
modern cabins now dot the lake shore, 
though, naturally, it will require years 
of landscaping and building to make 





SINCE 1947, when the Rotary 
Foundation Fellowships program 
scenes like the one 


have taken place in 


was begun, 
shown below 
communities 
In this case the 


Rotary around the 
globe 
ramento, Calif., and the 


site is Sac- 
occasion 
is the presentation of the Rotary 
Club's $3,500 check to the Rotary 
Foundation 

As more than 2,700 Rotary Club 
have done, Clyde A. 
eff (left), 1951-52 President 
hand- 


re lents 


Sacramento Club, i 


Sacramento's Shurtleff and Judy 
smile as a check changes hands. 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


ing the check to Frank E. Judy, 
of Sacramento, who served as 
Governor of District 164 during 
that year. Thus did Sacramento 
become one of the thousands of 
Clubs that have contributed to 
the Foundation on the 
$10 or more per member. 

Other Clubs, too, have recently 
become 100 percenters. Since last 
month’s listing of them, 22 addi- 
tional Clubs had at press time 
joined the ranks. This brought 
the total number of 100 percent 
Clubs to 2,786. As of October 16, 
$60,000 had been received 
July 1, 1952. The latest contrib- 
utors (with numbers in parenthe- 
ses indicating membership) are: 

AUSTRALIA 
Ryde (37). 
CANADA 
Huntsville, Ont. (47). 
EGYPT 
Cairo (117). 


basis of 


since 


JAPAN 

Kamaishi (21); Toyohashi (30). 

UNITED STATES 
Horse Cave, Ky. (24); Russell, 
Ky. (23); Dawson Springs, Ky. 
(20); Shelbyville, Ky. (54); Mau- 
mee, Ohio (26); Waterville, Ohio 
(41); Galion, Ohio (36); Palestine, 
Tex. (60); Pullman, Wash. (45); 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (122); St. Peter, 
Minn. (54); North Conway, N. H. 
(25); Farmville, Va. (38); Para- 
dise, Calif. (42); Georgetown Di- 
vide, Calif. (21); Seaside, Calif. 

(23); Sikeston, Mo. (30). 





-— REMINDO——*} 


Three-Way Calendar 


© Meeting Day Remind Sei 
Membership Plaque ¢ Useful Calender 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, embossed 
bronzoid back. Size 8” « 13". Background fin- 
ished in wood grain wainut. Emblem enam- 
eled in official colors. “MEETS TODAY" 
printed in heavy red type on every club meet- 
ing day throughout the year. 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 





Single 

Lots of 2-25, each 
Lots of 26-50, each 
Lots over 50, each 


Add 35c for postage and insurance. 
Refill pads available each year. 





RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Il. 
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How To INvest 
... a Movie for you 


Here’s a 21-minute film you and 
your organization may want to see. 


It’s called “FatrR EXCHANGE”, 
and it highlights the important 
do’s and don’ts of investing . 
tells the important facts about 
stocks and bonds . . . shows how 
they are bought and sold, step by 
step, on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange. 

You'll find it entertaining, too, 
for the whole story revolves 
around a man and his wife—the 
Nortons, who might be people you 
know. He has an “inside tip” on 
the market, and she has a great 
fear of buying any stock. They’re 
both wrong, but happily—well, 


maybe you better see the movie. 


If you would like to schedule a 
showing of “Farm ExCHANGE”— 
there’s no charge of course—just 
write to us and tell us when you 
want it. Simply address— 


Department RO-99 
MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 





A DISTINCTIVE BUSINESS GIFT 
for CHRISTMAS 


SEND YOUR CUSTOMERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
BUSINESS FRIENDS A WHEEL OF 


Real Old Fashioned 


Cheddar Cheese 


to perfection! Made from whole milk pro- 
aoa in HE RKIMER and ONEIDA counties. In- 
ee packed in gift cartons. Just send us 
our Christmas list and we" the rest. 
Savada—$3.25 (Add 
Family--$4.95 (Add 5c 
seerex.) Picnio—$9.50 (Add T5e 
west Be Missine sipp 
(SPECIAL PRICES. FOR BULK SHIPMENTS: 


enenaeelt. Valley Dairy Ceo. “he 
4,N. ¥. 


#1—3 Ib. (approx.) 25¢ 
west of yn 

#2—5% Ib. (approx.) 

west * Bistseot) 

#3—12 Ib, 


58 
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Lake Carroll the noteworthy 
spot it someday can become. 

Most of Carrollton’s industries, in- 
cluding its largest, Mandeville Mills, 
employing 650, require large supplies 
of water. The present source of water, 
the Little Tallapoosa River, is unreli- 
Although Lake Carroll’s water is 
not being used commercially, it could 
be tapped immediately for at least 300 
million gallons of water, piped by 
gravity. 

Since the lake was built, four new in- 
dustries have been established in Car- 
roliton, including the Southwire Com- 
pany, only wire-manufacturing plant jn 
all Georgia, now supplying wire and 
cable for the Federal hydrogen-bomb 
and other projects in the South. 

The first question each new industry 
asked when it began to consider Carroll- 
ton was about the stability of the water 
supply. 

But even more important than water, 
according to George Syme, is communi- 
ty spirit. “Industry is looking for good 
towns,” he pointedly, “and the 
story of Lake Carroll quickly convinces 
people that Carrollton is a good commu- 
nity.” 

Financially, also, 
proved successful. The lake trustees 
turned the property over to the city 
with only $17,000 of debt, which will be 

by the sale of remaining back 
The city also 40 
tional acres near the lake where a $50,- 
000 airport now is built. No one in the 
community had 


beauty 


able. 


says 


the project has 


retired 


lots. received addi- 


been burdened finan- 


Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2] 


not surprised, for isn’t the pith and root 
of the Rotary Foundation the develop- 
ment of better relations among people? 
I think so—and here is one little spot on 
this vast footstool that is the better for 
a fraternal fellowship with a Rotary 
Fellow. 


Check-up on a Fellow 

Reported by Ep. U. Lewis, Rotarian 

Tobacco Buyer 

Tarboro, North Carolina 

When a Rotary Club sponsors a Ro- 
tary Foundation Fellow, it’s always in- 
teresting to check up later to see the 
results. We did with the Fellow we 
Tarboro Rotarians sponsored, and we 
have come to the same conclusion that 
Sir Stanley Spurling did in his article, 
Our Ambassadors . . . Bridging the Na- 
tions (THE Rotarian for October]. 

“Our” Fellow, Mary Bland Josey 
ied at the University of Reading, Eng- 
land, and she was treated royally by 
Reading Rotarians. “No Club away 
from home could have treated me 
nicer,” she told us recently. “It was 


, stud- 


cially. The largest individual invest- 
ment was $350. 

Most Carrolltonians 
their Service Council, which functions 
as a clearinghouse for al! ideas and 
projects, discarding the poor ones, while 
pushing the good ones with vigor. 

As Rotarian Dick Flinn says, “This 
program of community coéperation on a 


give credit to 


nonpartisan and nonpolitical basis grew 
out of our felt needs and the determina- 
tion on the part of our people to work 
out their own salvation in so far as it 
was humanly possible. It must be a peo- 
ple’s program with which the citizens of 
our county find it possible to live and 
work and go forward together in behalf 
of their common needs. 

“In pooling their resources for cer- 
tain basic and major objectives, the peo- 
ple must have a medium for action 
which transcends personal, institution- 
partisan loyalties and interests 
while at the same time recognizing and 
defending those interests. Our Service 
Council has undertaken to do that. 

“In addition, it has stimulated the so- 
cial awareness of people and provided 
them with natural and humane avenues 
of coépe 


al, or 


rative endeavor.” 

As Carroll County Chamber of Com- 
merce Manager Yancey put it 
when I was leaving ¢ ‘ollton, “It seems 
to me the story of our Lake Carroll 
ought to help other communities realize 
that they also can attempt worth-while 
projects in a similar manner, witheut 


George 
“arr 


depending on government or on anyone 


but themselves!” It seemed so to me, too. 


like having 70 godfathers. . . . It would 
not be wrong to say that I was an Eng- 
lish girl for a year.” 

Mary was truly an ambassador to an- 
other land. May we say, proudly, that 
we think she proved a capable one? 


‘Sir Stanley Spurling Is Right’ 

Asserts G. R. Boyp, Rotarian 

Dean, State Teachers College 

Troy, Alabama 

When Sir Stanley Spurling refers to 
Rotary Foundation Fellows as “our Fel- 
lows ... bridging the nations” [THE 
Rotarian for October], he is certainly 
right, as we have found so happily in 
Troy, where we have become well ac- 
quainted with students from other lands. 

Recently Sir Stanley’s point was un- 
derscored when three young people in 
whom we Troy Rotarians have been 
vitally interested met with our Club and 
engaged in a pane! discussion of interna- 
tional affairs. One was Anne Marie Ter- 
rier, from France, who was sponsored 
by the Troy Rotary Club and the Inter- 
national Research Fund for a recent 
two-month visit to the U.S.A. Another 
was Ancher Albertsen (at left in cut), 
from Denmark, who was sponsored by 
our Club last year, and returned this 
year on his own initiative. Also on hand 
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They tell the Troy story (see letter) 
was a Troy Rotarian’s son, William J 
Dyess [right in cut], a Rotary Fellow in 
1951-52, who took work at Oxford Uni- 
versity in England. To round out the 
foursome was Troy Rotarian Emmett 
Kilpatrick, who served as moderator for 
the program. After World War I ended, 
Emmett joined the Lithuanian Army, 
was captured by the Russians, twice 
barely escaped death by a firing squad, 
and was finally released after spending 
two years in prison. 

We felt it was quite a unique situation 
to have present four persons with such 
interesting backgrounds and_ experi- 
Bridging the nations? They cer- 


are 


ences 


ainly 


Foundation Fellow Follow-up 

From N. G. KINSMAN 

Secretary, Rotary Clul 
Ontario, Canada 

Fellows Bridging the 
{THe Rotarian for October], 
Sir Staniey Spurling mentions Ramesh 
India, earned 
engineering in Toronto, and 
teaching farmers how to 
water their crops in India 
A letter is in from 
S appointment as a lecturer on 
nternational relations in the University 
f Bombay Apparently this is the first 
time that this subject has been taught 
sity in India. Ramesh has 
some undergraduates and 60 post 
graduates taking instruction from him. 

We believe that this is one example of 
the direct benefit which may come to a 
country which sends its promising 
young men to study under the Rotary 
Foundation Fellowship plan in another 
land 


Toronto, 
In his 
vations 


Our 


Desai, of who 
irrigation 


who is now 


Bombay, 


just Ramesh, tell 


ng of ni 


nany unive 


300 


Why Compare Baseball and Cricket? 

Asks GOMER WILLIAMS 

North Wembley, England 

In Tue Rotarian for August was 
an Englishman’s impression of 
baseball in the U.S.A. in 1887 [Baseball 
Isn't Cricket] 

During my year in the States, 63 


quoted 


years 
ater, | also wanted to see the game, and 
! was fort that one of my 
friends in that Susquehanna village 
ardent fan but 
trict Governor. He 
and me to see our first 
ucky to be the guests of “Doc, 

10 had private box.” 

I was rather disturbed at the behavior 
nf the revel in 


good 
was 
Past 
took my 
game and 


inate 
not only an also a 
Rotary Di 
vife 


were 


players, who seemed to 
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the most heated discussions with the 
umpire—or is it referee? In our cricket, 
the umpire, although he is the tradi- 
tional minder of the players’ superfluous 
sweaters, is the unquestioned fina! au- 
thority on all points of play, and none 
dares contradict him, .Imagine my sur- 
prise, therefore, when I heard not only 
the players, but the spectators too, loud- 
ly voice their disapproval of the um- 
pire’s decisions and I became convinced 
that everyone, on and off the field, bore 
a personal grudge against the poor man. 
Right behind me sat’ someone who ap- 
parently knew the unfortunate umpire 
by name for he used it with many in- 
genious variations each time he yelled 
advice or disapproval. He even knew 
the personal family history of the man, 
for he made uncomplimentary refer- 
ences to his parents and even his grand- 
mother in his vehement condemnations 

I was much concerned about the gen- 
eral antipathy toward the umpire and 
I turned to my host and asked: 

“Is the umpire a loca! man?” 

“Why, yes,” he replied 

“Then tell me,” I said, “when the 
game is over, do the people of the town 
speak to him and treat him as a normal 
citizen?” 

“Sure,” was the reply. 
ing is part of the game.” 

Then I observed that the umpire was 
either deaf or oblivious to the barrage 
of epithets and wisecracks, an‘ so, pa- 
tiently, I gleaned a little of the mys- 
teries of the “ball game.” 

I still fail to see the basis or 
sity of comparing cricket with baseball, 
and, anyhow, why should we do so? Let 
the differences remain sharp and clear 
so we can have something to stimulate 
our understanding of our neighbors 


“This barrack- 


neces- 


Vocation Is an Opportunity 
Notes STANLEY A. GILLESPIE, 
Realtor 
Greenville, Pennsylvania 

Shades of “Service above Self” What 
kind of a real-estate office does a man 
operate that permits dissatisfaction to 
creep into so many deals? [See You Are 
the Real-Estate Man: What Would You 

Do?, THE Rotarian for July] I know 

there are people in the world who can 

never be fully satisfied, but certainly 
there is no efficiency no service, and 

no sense at all in permitting 50 or 70 

percent of all the people involved in a 

transaction to become aggrieved. Just 

an ordinary realtor, I have been in 
business since 1904, working on an ex- 
clusive-agency basis. We never permit 

a salesman or the office to argue about 

a commission; it’s easier to make an- 

other than to fight for an old one. We 

carry at the masthead of our little 
house paper this slogan: “If a deal can- 
not be made that benefits both buyer 
and seller,.we do not care to make it.” 

If a real-estate broker has nothing 
but his commission to make him feel 
good after closing a real-estate sale, he 
is in the wrong business; certainly he 
is not helping in our great goal of mak- 
ing our business into a profession. If 
the broker is a Rotarian, he has yet to 
learn that at the very heart of Rotary 
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OIL FILTER 
cops engine oil sparkling clean. Eliminates 
expensive oil changes and costly element replace- 
ments. Inexpensive to buy. Easy to install on all 
gasoline engines up to 14 quarts crankcase capac. 
ity — automobiles, trucks, tractors, stationary and 
marine engines. 


— - 


jal frou th 

and fleet users. 

Write today for FREE "Tissu-Pak Facts.” 
Mailed immediately 


_HENDERIZE, INC. © 
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5667-F4 Freeport Blvd. 
Sacramento, California 








HELP YOU PLAN 


Wrsvsciaual 
RETIREMENT 
in FLORIDA 


{If you are considering retirement let 
us help you, without cost or obliga- 
tion. From sunny Florida's famous 
Daytona Beach Recreationa! Area 
we will mail you a complete packet 
containing maps, pictorial folders 
and full descriptive information 
about this healthful, invigorating 
section of Florida. Opportunities 
galore for investments in small busi- 


a 


SX 
nesses, rural or suburben activities, 
coupled with a pleasant, friendly 
social life that will add years to your 
retirement happiness — Florida living 
at its best! 
Mail coupon today for complete, 
colorfully illustrated information. 


M. L. Miles, Room 124 

Chamber of Commerce 

Daytone Beach 
Recreational Area, Daytona Beach, Fie. 
Please send me your Florida Retire- 
ment Pocket. 


Neme_ 


GR dititiintbtieruntbe State 


Daytona Beach 
RECREATIONAL AREA 
ORMOND BEACH @ HOLLY HILL 
SOUTH DAYTONA @ PORT ORANGE 


re) 








COLONEL JACK MAJOR 
"The Colonel" 


LECTURER — CONSTRUCTIV HU 


morisT—'  Panman TRAVEL! 
who Case heard the 
add: 


Ssionel” s 1 iring (axes. 
and test wT 47 it was en 
thusiastically receiv long 
or open da lates, fees. and testi- 
monial s contact: 


A. B. BRIDGES Route 1, Paducah, Ky. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS { 
Pure Vermont Maple Syrup 
Pieases All Classifications 


See Our Ad — Page 53 
November Issue Rotarian 
* . 


SQUIER'S MAPLE PRODUCTS 
Waterbury 3, Vermont 














Want more business 
from 


LATIN AMERICA? 


Tell your story to these 


TOP-FLIGHT 


EXECUTIVES 


82% of them are decision-mak- 
ing leaders in commerce, industry 
and government. 15% are impor- 
tant professional men. And they 
have what it takes to buy what 
you sell. 

Do they know you... and your 
product? 

There’s no better way to get their 
attention than in the one maga- 
sine they all read . . . regularly 
. . « Revista Rotaria. 

Let us give you some interesting 
facts. 


Revista Rotaria 


35 E. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 











is the fundamental fact that his voca- 
tion is an opportunity for service and 
that means service that satisfies. 


Re: Dragon-Fly Entrance 

By H. C. Paunke, Rotarian 

Paint-Store Owner 

Chicago Heights, Illinois 

In his Flapping Wings for the Future? 
{THe Rotarian for September], Joseph 
Stocker tells about a dragon fly crawling 
out of a cocoon and “so heavy with mois- 
ture that it couldn't take off.” If I re 
member rightly, these critters live their 
first stage as underwater critters, then 
craw! up on a stalk, split the skin, and 
come out as a flying critter. 


‘Advise Contractor to Work Harder’ 
Says W. A. McCree, Jr., Rotarian 
Contractor and Builder 
Orlando, Florida 

If I were the architect [You Are the 

Architect: What Would You Do?, THE 

Rotarian for September], I would ad- 

vise the contractor to go to work harder 

than ever to improve the efficiency of 
his organization so that costs would be 
lower and to contact his subcontractors 
and material dealers in an effort to get 
them to go along with him in trying 
to reduce their costs through efficient 
management. Second, I would ask him 
| to suggest, perhaps, changes in speci- 
fications that would be more economi- 
cal but would not lower the quality of 
the work. Of course, no changes would 
be made without the architect’s approv- 
al. Third, I would assure him that my 
inspections of the work would be as 
rigid as ever and that if there were no 
indication of his slackness in the job, 
he would be recommended in the future 
for additiona) contracts. 

May I add that a financially respon- 


What is the principle of membership 
limited by classification? 

That active membership in a Club 
shall consist of but one man in each 

classification of business or profession, 
excepting the newspaper classification 

and the provisions for additional active 

and senior active memberships. 

Is it proper for a Rotarian to consider 
his company as holding membership in 
his Rotary Club? 

No. Membership in a Rotary Club is 
considered to be the personal member- 
ship of the individual. 

Is a Rotarian’s classification deter- 
mined by the position he holds with a 
firm, or by the business in which he ts 
engaged? 

It is determined by the business of his 
firm. In other words, a president of a 

| bank will hold the classification of 





sible contractor capable of performing 
a $200,000 contract on a public building 
should be able to stand a $20,000 loss 
on a job of this size, a part of which 
would be his profit and overhead. None 
of us looks forward to it, but all con- 
tractors must be prepared for that once- 
in-a-lifetime mistake in estimating. 

The most important part of a man is 
his character, and a man’s character is 
strengthened by taking the bitter with 
the sweet and knowing that he did the 
right thing in fulfilling his obligation 
without any special favors from the ar- 
chitect. The reliable contractor might 
ask the architect for advice, but would 
never ask for favors in permitting a low- 
ering of quality of the work. 


Unusual Rotarian Sequel 
Told by BerTHA ASHTON GARDINER 
San Francisco, California 

The recent election of George Inagaki, 
a member of the Rotary Club of Culver 
City, California, as national president of 
the Japanese-American Citizens’ League 
seems a Satisfactory sequel to About 
George Inagaki, by Walker Brown [THE 
Rotarian for February, 1948]. 

The article, as many readers will re- 
call, told how this popular Nisei nursery- 
man was playing golf on the morning of 
Pear! Harbor and how he later entered 
language school which fitted him to be- 
come an interpreter on Admiral Nimitz’ 
staff. After the war he studied the ef- 
fects of the atom bomb in Nagasaki. On 
his return home, he was active in getting 
support for claims against the Govern- 
ment in the property loss sustained by 
Japanese and Nisei in their wartime re- 
location. 

Tue Rotarian featured George Inagaki 
as an “Unusual Rotarian.” That he has 
proved to be. 


Rotary Membership Quiz 


A Little Lesson in Rotary 


‘banking’ — not of “bank president.” 

What are the kinds of membership in 
a Rotary Club? 

There are active (including additional 
active), senior active, past service, and 
honorary memberships. 

Are the senior active, past service, or 
additional active memberships properly 
regarded as classifications? 

No. These forms of Rotary member- 
ship are not classifications. Each repre- 
sents a kind of membership. 

Do all kinds of Rotary memberships 
have 

No, 


classifications? 

Active membership (including ad- 
ditional active membership) carries a 
classification. Senior active and 
service members do not have classifica- 
tions, but otherwise have all the rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities of active 
members. 


past 
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Applies in 1952 Too 

Witt Bearp, Rotarian 

Hardware Retailer 

Burwood, Australia 

The following poem, though written 
for 1950, I believe, a present ap- 
plication: 


has, 


This century which was to be 

A paradise of liberty 
Is now half gone, and on Time's scroll 
In words of blood is writ the toll 

Of two great wars and their impact 

Upon the soul, the mind, and act 
Of every person who survived 
The clutch of death to be deprived 

Of qualities once seen and felt 

Before fate had unkindly dealt 
The worthless cards which were to seal 
The higher joys which man should feel. 

Now, as the latter half unfolds, 

We search through doubt for what it holds. 
Will it bring joy to hearts grown sad? 
Wisdom restore to men gone mad? 

it subdue the lust for power, 

fame which passes by the hour? 
Will science prove a boon to man 
And help a better world to plan? 

Will those who have the power to lift 

Those sore oppressed, treat it as gift 
To break down malice, greed, and hate 
Before a third war knell’s—too late? 

Will every man renounce his oreed, 

Give thought unto his neighbor's need? 
Live in close friendship—man to man: 
For human joy and friendship plan? 


The Power of Speech 

Every 24 hours the average person 
speaks 4,800 words. We all know that 
what a man says in his daily 4,800 words 
argely determines his reputation, his 
happiness, and his station in life. There- 
fore, your speech is a potent weapon; 
it can cause grief and do irreparable 
harm to you, and, on the other hand, it 
can make friends, influence decisions, 
and elevate you in the eyes of those 
with whom you associate. It matters not 
whether you speak in the clipped ac- 
cents of the East, the broad Midwestern 
twang, or the soft Southern drawl. It 
matters greatly what you say and how 
From Rotarily Yours of the 
New York. 


you say it 
Rotary Club of Jamestown, 


‘Any Day at Twelve-Fifteen’ 
LEONARD J. HUMPHREY 
Nanaimo, British Columbia, Canada 
I write a weekly poem for the Nanai- 
One of the poems was 
recent issue of the local 
Perhaps other Rotarians 
see it. 


mo Free Press 
pub 
Rotary Cogs 
like to 


SeERVICE-CLUB LUNCHEONS 
Any day at twelve-fifteen 
Service-clubbers can be seen 
Meeting in their rendezvous 
Virile friendships to reneu 
Where across the luncheon board 
Kindly programs are explored, 
Selfless benefits with zeal 
Pressed to serve the common weal 


ished in a 


would 


Here beneath the surface fun 
Worthy wrerect are bequn, 
All the members taking part, 
Glad to offer hand and heart 
Curbing the importunate, 
Aiding the unfortunate, 
Commonsense and mirth 
Making real the Golden 


the tool, 


Rule 
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(Am,) American Plan; 
(RM) : 8 


(Eu.) European Plan: 
jummer: (W) Win 


ENGLAND 
LONDON 


souve RENSINSTON— HOTEL 
favoured He oe 
Sach, Chelsea Rotary C 


REMBRANDT. One of Lon 
-- bedrooms _— private 
meets Tuesday 


estp inst ea—neve. RUBENS. Buckingham Palace Road. 
meirery =e nized. Le, all bedrooms with “private 
bats ter Rotary meets every Thursday. 


MEXICO 
TAXCO—HOTEL DE LA BORDA. Mexico's most interesting 
a, Unsurpassed Amer. cuisine. Reservations: Oficina en 
ico, Gante 4-605. Rates: Am. 50 Pesos up per person. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 
{ion Dinkler “Motels” Excellent ‘ser 4 Direc 
Moderate ra ednesday 


els Seat Tats, em ES 


ARIZONA 

TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern. 250 ou! 
rooms. 3 M. . . Rates: Summer, $3-8 
Winter, 85-815. RM Wednesday, 12:15 


CALIFORNIA 


AVYTONA BEACH—MERMAID OCEAN vee.nAs. On World's 
jost Famous . 3337 8. LE Ave mfort—-Modern. 
Reservations suggested during winter and » Sununsr 


MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 
high class family hotel ca’ 
blocks from downtown. W 


* ora CONDITIONED! 


“ COLUMBUS 


MIAMI ROTAR 


119 8. E. 2nd Modern 
refined clientele 3 
Earle Spencer, Manag: 


FLORIDA~—Continued 
Se ce 


MOTEL. Nothing finer. 
meets at 13°18 on Toceday. 





Sebring—HARDER HALL—Modern, 
Fireproof 





ly dry, ii 
1928 Retoe tees t teal 











VENICE_VENEZIA MOTEL. | Friendly atmocpnere 
‘ane: 
Rates 82-85 dally. Louis Suter: Mgr 








HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 


HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 




















new onnane—sT. Rang ~S 
. & Mer. 


Jonn J ‘O'Leary, Wine 
Moderate ‘Tates. RM Wed., 


ene nee 50 — OTe. NICOLLET. 
conditioned restaurants; 3 bi 
Nei, iF Pa Messick, Manager. 


See ‘* tergest, 
and Restaurants Air- 
RM Thurs., 12:15. 


Teg tmay 58 - Suqnaven ore: 
roomns—3000 
joned. Mgr. 


ue ees. 450 
cond it 


Schmidt, Gen. 
TMORE HOTEL. 600 rooms 


PROVIDEN oy ERATON 
One of New Eng Anget.  Conventent to a 
Gavel connections RM Tues., . Wm. Gorman, Gen. 


TENNESSEE 

appene TEL. PEABODY. “The South's Finest—One 
America’s Best,’ 625 rooms with beth, downtown loca- 

tion, air-conditioned. KM Tues., 12:15. 


TEXAS 
LLAS—HOTEL pase. Preferred address in Dallas, 


e of famous M Dom ~ rooms air wel te: 
Vv in guest rooms. F. J. GM. RM ed., 12:00, 





Statement of Ownership, Management, and Circulation. 


Reguirep sy tHe Act or Concress or AuGust 
24, 1912, as AMENDED BY THE Acts oF Marcu 3, 
1933, anv Juty 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
‘ode, Section 233) 

Of The Rotarian published monthly at 
Illinois, for October 1, 1952 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher: Rotary International, 35 East Wack 
er Drive, Chicago 1, ‘ 

Editor: Karl Krueger, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, I. 

Managing Editor: None 

Business Manager: Raymond T 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

2. he owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the in 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) Rotary International, an 
Illinois i Bruns not organized for pecuniary 


Chicago, 


Schmitz, 35 


rofits; H Brunnier, San Francisco, California, 
resident hilip Lovejoy, Chicago, Illinois, Secre- 
tary; Richard E. Vernor, Chicago, Illinois, Treas- 


no capital stock and no stockholders. 

he nown bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 percent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner, 

5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
(This information is required from daily, weekly, 
semi-weekly, and tri-weekly newspapers only.) 

(Signed) Raymond ° Schmitz, 
Business Manager 
Sworn to onto subscribed before me this 6th day 


of October, 
(Signed) R. C. Hilkert 
(My commission expires April 26, 1953.) 


urer; 
3. 
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For only $6 Delivered* 


A Full Bushel Basket— 
55 Ibs. You can give 


@ Christmas Gift 


they won't forget. 








ek baat fed f TANGERINES 
MPLES IN SEASON 
*We deliver, Res east of the Mi 
sippi, a full Bushel of WALTON’S Tree- 
Ripened, Full Flavored Oranges, or Grape- 
fruit, or Mixed. (Add 15% in Canada and 
West of Mississippi, Missouri excepted.) 
QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Write for prices on Half Bushels (30 Ibs.), 
90 Ib. Box, and our Fancy GIFT PACK- 
AGES. Check or Money Order. 


W. ROSS WALTON 


CLERMONT, FLORIDA 

















-—ROTARY CLUB TIES 
Woven in Macclesfield, England 
“All Silk” with woven Rotary Emblem— 
internationally worn by Rotarians the 
World over. $2.50 each postpaid. Mailed 
immediately by Air Mail. (Duty payable in 

U.S.A. 60c). 
From: BURLINGTON TEXTILES LTD. 
346, City Rd., London E.C.1, England 


( Regimental and Club Neckwear Manufacturers) 











The 285,000 readers of The Rotarian 
have what it takes to 


BUY YOUR PRODUCT 


35,175 are presidents 
12,913 vice presidents 
123,213 owners or partners 
28,624 general managers 
47,271 other key executives 


ADVERTISE IN THE ROTARIAN 











FOLDING CHAIRS 


“IN 
ig ag mi: Petes TABLES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J. P_ REDINGTON & CO. 


cot 





ee ae Poteet 'y Poy esas TRAVELERS” 
'o DREAM of, and PLAN for, YOUR future 
SHORT TRIPS, OUTINGS, & Full VACATIONS 
Your Copy of ‘opular 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of 
Natural Beauty 
188 FULL-COLOR 
Many Fascinating Resorts i 
Picturesque Holiday el ° 
In the Mountains @ In the 
Valleys @ By the Lakes ¢ 


y the Sea 
ALL DESCRIBED IN DETAIL 
Also Regional Descriptions 
of the Country, Natural 
Wonders, Scenic Areas, 
Sightseeing gousenons, etc., 
ear Each 





epee! by mail 
Send check or cash to 
ree INNS of AMERICA, inc. 
Dept. C— 5441 Second Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 
A Nice Gift, too, for Friends, ms a Customers 
Ash for prices on quantities for gifts. 
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$450 At bookstores, - “et $159 | 


‘self.” 


IN THE OFFICE of Rorarian Rap 
G. Brooks, superintendent of schools in 
McCook, Nebraska, is a pin-dotted map 
of his State, It keeps a numerical and 
geographical record of his hobby, which 
Doris L. Minney, a Nebraska writer, 
tells you about here. 


. 

Ilr ALL the beef raised in Nebraska 
in one year were contained in one cow, 
she could plant her front feet in Texas, 
her hind feet in Canada, drink water 
out of the Gulf of Mexico, and with her 
tail flick the frost off the North Pole.” 
That’s the picturesque way Rotarian 
RALPH Brooks, of McCook, describes the 
magnitude of Nebraska's cattle indus- 
try in his speech simply titled “Ne- 
braska.” He’s delivered the talk more 
than 200 times—many, many times as a 
public service—and it is this colorful 
way of expressing himself that largely 
accounts for the success of his hobby— 
public speaking. 

Though a graduate of the University 
of Nebraska law school and a member 
of the bar since 1929, he is an educator 
“first and always,” as he likes to say 
He is president of McCook Junior Col- 
lege and superintendent of McCook 
schools, and it is in his office at the 
college that he keeps a map of Nebraska 
on which hundreds of black-headed pins 
indicate the places he has given his 
talk. For towns such as McCook (where 
he’s given it 22 times) and Hastings, 
the pins are mighty close together. 

Speaking before an audience is no 
new experience for RALPH Brooks. In 
1923, as a student at Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University, many honors came to 
him as the best collegiate orator of the 
United States. In these days he was 
mastering techniques that today enable 
him to present some 200 separate sta- 
tistics about Nebraska without running 
the risk of having his talk fall into the 
“dry as dust” category. He's been do- 
ing it since 1935, when he first talked 
in Hastings, and since that time thou- 


sands have heard him—many more 
than once. 
For him, it just doesn’t do to deal 


with the size of a particular county in 
terms of square miles. He puts it this 
way: “If all the people on earth were put 
in Cherry County, each person would 
have 75 square feet of ground to him- 
Or, in tones ranging from hushed 
to thunderous, he conveys to his audi- 
ences the industrial versatility of Ne- 
braska by telling them that “snow for 
Hollywood is manufactured in Omaha, 
the largest egg-breaking plant in the 
world is in York, the largest silica mine 
in the world is in Eustis, and the oldest 
and largest paper tag and index factory 
is in Exeter.” 

To such commercial data he adds 
brief bits of biographical information 
about Nebraskans who have achieved 











fame in science, art, music, literature, 
motion pictures, and other fields of en- 
deavor. When asked how he goes about 
collecting such a mass of information, 
he replies, “I’m like fly paper. When- 
ever I read an interesting bit about 
some Nebraskan, I get busy. If the in- 
formation is incomplete, I dig up where 
that person was born and educated, and 
other pertinent facts I think people 
would like to know.” 

To keep such facts at his fingertips, 
SUPERINTENDENT Brooks classifies his in- 
formation and then adds it to a collap- 
sible cardboard note pad which he car- 
ries in his pocket. Unfolded, it resembles 
an extra-long railroad ticket with spaces 
for a topical listing of words and ideas 


Rotarian Brooks strikes a pose famil- 
iar to hundreds of Nebraska audiences. 


about Nebraska from A to Z. Before 
mounting the speaker’s platform, he 
usually refreshes his memory by run- 
ning through his accordion-shaped note- 
book. By speech time he is ready to 
talk without the aid of notes by en- 
larging upon the topics outlined on his 
pad. 

Not all his remarks about Nebraska 
are in a serious vein. He enlivens his 
speeches with flashes of humor that 
come in unexpected places. Describing 
Nebraska’s sunsets in poetic terms, he 
often remarks, “Nebraska also has mag- 
nificent sunrises—so I've been told.” 
Or, speaking of its geographical fea- 
tures, he has been heard to say, “No 
other State has a river like the Platte: 
400 miles long, a mile wide, and two 
inches deep.” 

Though completely “sold” on _ his 
State, he does speak on other subjects, 
some of which are “The Geography of 
War,” “The Anatomy of Success,” “Per- 
sonality Unlimited,” “The Greatest Day 
in History,” and “The New Teacher.” 
The speech he likes best to give is 
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“One Hundred Ways to Kill a Meeting.” five new U. S. pennies for five né 


ns 





” CO 
About this one he recalls the time he from each country of the world; will put 


interesting U. 8. stamps on envelopes), 
had to sit through a roll call, the final 


Box 172, San Juan Capistrano, Calif., U.S.A. | Guaranteed 
< , of < ill, ¢ F y . ‘ Advertising Pencils: Charlies F. Elliott 
— of a bill, and a dozen com (colaola eee 
m ee 


encils), Box 427, 
reports before he was called Charlestown, N. H., Gs.x a 7 


* * / 
upon for his address. ag rg on “China Blanks”: for G Lifetime : 
m cs incite Mrs. Edwar . Hoffman (wife of Rotarian | 
Asked for some pointers for effective _nould buy “china blanks,” preferabl we a 
y ‘ht ] . ; 
speechmaking, he told me ‘Play up Haviland-Limoges, for painting), 61 Acorn pS 
e element. People live by 5t Malden 48, Mass., U.S.A ’ ’ 
: Works of Geo. A. Henty: Wilbur Thrush 
make them want to laugh (collects works of late Geo. A. Henty: will 
» anecdotes only to illustrate esa Box 163, Gilbertsville, N. Y., 
point, and sprinkle them throughout Beekpliates: Mrs. Charles Beaumont (wife 
Don’t lump them all together of Rotarian—collects bookplates and data 
s if to say, ‘Now we've had our humor, enn Yan’ N Ss oe ee 
House Plants; Cook Books: 
_ > m P » Mrs. C. N. Jae (wife of Rotarian—makes a 
ange you voice from a whisper hobby of flowers and house plants; collects f 1 
it cook books; would like to exchange flower stu 
favor as a platform speaker es 1214 Prospect St., Pittsburgh 34, | Another Reason a 
2 on hie eee a., U.S.A. Owners Prefer 
is an ability to deliver words rapidly Stamps: Jane Stuart Perry (7-year-old | Farm ne 
when necessary. During a radio broad- Comptes of Rotarian—collects stamps; will 
‘ " : M na exchange New Zealand stamps for those 
cast in Yankton, South Dakota, his from other countries), 3 Dekka St., Khan- 
word rate was clocked at 487 a minute. dallah, Wellington, New Zealand 
. ee mee » Sow . Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
He memo ized the Sermon on the Mount their interest in having pen friends: ith con- 
and delivered its 2,600 words before an Diane Phillips (9-year-old granddaughter ou ys buy a buy 
audien in 17 minutes. of Rotarian—desires pen pals; interested in when y 
, we dies ™ stamp collecting), 2932 E. Florence Ave., fidence ILT LINKLOK — 
As public speakers, some of the stu- Hunti . _ 1s RACEB . 
untington Park, Calif., U.S.A table aluminum 
dents in the McCook schools are follow- Shanta, Mahadevan (12-year-old daughter the only por tem with a 
, a tan os ai dita dea o otarian—wishes pen friends her age in irrigation sys 
ing in the footsteps of their oratorical any part of the world; interested in stamp iif ee guarantee! 
superintendent. In 1948 the girls’ de- collecting and pet animals, especially dogs), ie ‘ t uality 
bating team of McCook Junior College 12, Kumara Park Extension, High Grounds, Only the highest q : 
Bangalore, India. aterials are used in 
C. L, Sareen (nephew of Rotarian—wishes m CEBILT systems . . each 
ontest, and two young men of the to correspond with young people interested RA “wage es idually de- 
tet i seat aiden di in films, general knowledge, geography, col- system 18 indivi y 
were atec e aliit 4 c- : 


’ 
lecting photos and film-star photos), 100 1 made by world’s 
Ite Mall, Ambala Cantt, India signed . . 


acturer . - 
tala Hand at dias de Robert Cruikshank (12-year-old son of Ro- largest rome yg ermine ea 
OOKS DbacK ON nearly tarian—would like to correspond with boys national ana. 
ivering his “Nebraska” talk, anywhere in the world but Australia: col- sales and service. 
: An Bien . lects stamps), 4 Patrick St., Hurstville, Aus- 
ooks thinks of the hundreds of “alis , 
tralia. Plan for tomorrow — write today 
Jane Williams (8-year-old daughter of Ro for name of your nearest Race- 
them he savs I'm think- tarian—wants a pen pal in Scotland who bilt dealer offering free irrigation 
likes dogs, especially collies or Scottish shep- 1 : and engi service. 
award certificates to these herds; collects glass dogs), 1442 Lake Blvd., ait ¥ 
St. Joseph, Mich., U.S.A 
Eleanor Clark (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen pals from outside U.S.A.; 
interested in stamps and reading), 5 God 
é ‘ s dard Ave., Turners Falls, Mass., U.S.A 
WV hat s y our Hobby ? sally Sweet (11-year-old daughter of Ro- 
” : Bees Be a ae desires pe n pals interested in horse- @ PATENTED 
eu your Snow pd © Quroswn *k riding, swimming, reading, ice skating), RACEBILT 
Ww) Yo Hobby yo ay be Be 159 Neperan Rd., Tarrytown, N. Y., U.S.A LINKLOK 
‘ in this wide orld u COUPLING 


a speec! 


e serious.’ Build toward a climax, 


won third place in a national collegiate 


» have heard him more than 








HVAT 
STAT 








> Athens. Gaetan thane. ; Marja Hakala (16-year-old daughter of Ro 
Seatinat sting ansaciation “ arian— wants to correspond with boys and 
ent: that wou be a Rotarien or girls aged 16-18 in other countries; inter- 
= monet toe sage singer te - ested in tennis, swimming, popular music, 
a dine Gakimmeniedind “ara ad drawing), Rantakatu 14A, Kokkola, Finland 
si see pt ich -comas. wane Dh tom P Bharati Pandya (18-year-old daughter of 
. oftartan — wishes correspondence with 
Milk-Giaxs Plates: Mrs. W. M. Tenney young pevuole all over the serbe interested 
e of Rotarian—collects milk-¢ lass plates in stamp collecting, radio, movies, readin) 
Burlington “ BP. H. Pandya, Dhariajoba Colliery, Ku 
sunda P. O., Bihar, India. 
Jessica Lumasag (14-year-old ahter of { ak Ge a tloteciees Wtonanets at 
Rotarian—wants pen friends all over the 
world), Plaridel, Misamis Occ., The Philip 
pines. 
Joanne Dailey (15-year-old daughter of Ro 


tarian—would like pen friends aged 15-17 
in ctl countries; interested in sports, 
clalgy water sports, and music), 201 
St.. Burlington, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Dede Mall (daughter of Rotarian—wishes 
pen pal in England; interested in stamps 
movies, sports), 1220 S. Eighth St., 
City, Okla., U.S.A. 

Ann Lavers (12-year-old daughter of Ro- | 
tarian—desires pen pals aged 12-14 
terested in horses and collecting 
bores), 98 Park St., Truro, N. S., Canad: 

Heather Gelston (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals ayed 12-15; in- | 
terested in music, reading, flying), 2410 Ver- | 
mont St., Quiney, Ill., U.S.A 

Letty P. Alaon (15-year-old niece of Ro- 


icorld, interested In reading novels, teiter || CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 


writing, movies), Tacloban, Leyte. The Phil Moving? . . . Changing your address? Send 


Goodwin rchange 








espe- 
Spring 


Ponca 


ippines. 4 " : your new address at least 30 days before the 
Mrs. C. A. Hull (wife of Rotarian—would d 4 the i th whieh te te tobe 
like to correspond with English-speaking ate o je sue win which W is 10 18 
wife of Rotarian overseas), 24, Earnsdale effect. Tear the address label off magazine 
— , oo Crs ye * aioid cover and send it with your new address. The 

Mrs. Carolyn } dams (23-year-old daugh 2 * . nl 
and then, after the smoked turkey, ter of Rotarian—would like correspondence ost Office will not forward copies unless you 

» had ar jer of planked filet mignon with anyone from other countries; interested provide the extra postage. 
we had an ore oO! ptan in books and postage stamps), 1218 Second 
wrapped in bacon! And all this time my 


35 E. WACKER Dr 
Ave., S.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S.A THE ROTARIA CHICAGO 1}, ILL 
wallet was home in the bureau drawer!” —TuHe Hossynorse Groom 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
Tue Rorartan Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following is a favorite of 
John Mackie, of Hounslow, Eng- 
land, a Past Director of Rotary 
International. 


During the war there appeared 
on the notice board outside the 
chapel of a church in the mid- 
lands of England the following 
announcement: 

“The annual strawberry festi- 
val will be held in the manse 
grounds on Saturday afternoon. 
Everybody welcome.” Underneath 
in small type were these words: 
“Due to present conditions, only 
prunes will be served.” 











Worst Aid 
She does no back-seat driving, 
She lets him choose his ties ; 
She does not even wake him up 
To see why Junior cries 


Her husband, as of course he should, 
In her perfection glories— 
Except sometimes to wish she would 
Not help him tell his stories! 
-~-S. OMAR BARKER 


International Rhythm 
Many countries have dances for 
which they are particularly well known. 
In the dances below, choose the coun- 
try most famous for that dance: 
1. Tarantella. (Spain, Italy, Mexico.) 


2. Hula. (Samoa, Hawaii, Australia.) 

3. Cancan. (France, Canada, Cuba.) 

4. Morris. (Morocco, England, Mora- 
via.) 

5. Bolero, (Italy, Brazil, Spain.) 

6. Jig. (Japan, Java, Ireland.) 


7. Cakewalk. (Cuba, Canada, United 
States.) 
8. Mazurka. 
Scotland.) 
9. Fling 
10. Hornpipe 
Wales, Australia.) 
This quiz was submitted by Helen Hous- 
ton Boileau, of Covina, California 


(Poland, Switzerland, 
(Finland, Scotland, Wales.) 
(The Netherlands, 


Word Culture 
Each word in the left column implies 
the cultivation of one of the things list- 
ed in the right column in mixed order 
Can you match the columns? 
1. Horticulture (a) Soil 
2. Apiculture (b) Forests 
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3. Aviculture. (c) Cattle. 

4, Silviculture. (d) Bees. 

5. Arboriculture. (e) Fruit. 

6. Sericulture. (f) Birds. 

7. Boviculture. (g) Gardens. 
8. Pisciculture. (h) Oysters. 
9. Ostreiculture. (i) Wine. 

10, Viniculture. (j) Silkworms. 
11. Pomiculture. (k) Fish. 

12. Agriculture. (1) Trees. 


This quiz was submitted by Gerard_Mos- 
ler, of Forest Hills, Long Island, New York. 


The answers to these quizzes will be 
found in the next column. 





A shipwrecked sailor spent five years 
on a deserted island. One day he was 
overjoyed to see a ship drop anchor in 
the bay. A small boat came ashore and 
an officer handed the sailor a bunch of 
newspapers. 

“The captain suggests,” he told the 
sailor, “that you read what's going on 
in the world and let us know if you 
want to be rescued.”"—The Merry-Go- 
Round, Bryan, TEXAS. 


Two cavalry rookies were each given 
a horse, and they wondered how to tell 
them apart. Joe cut the mane off his 
horse, but in time it grew out again. 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four 
lines of a limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care 
of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 

* Sara 


This month's winner comes from Mrs. 
Harold Frost, wife of a Wallaceburg, 
Ont., Canada. Rotarian. Closing date 
for last lines to complete it: February 
15. The “ten best" entries will receive $2. 


KWIK FRIZ 
There was a smal/ boy of Quebec 
Who was buried in snow to his neck. 
When they said, “Are you friz?” 
He replied, "Yes, | is,” 


UMMAH 


GOAT NOTE 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for August: 
A schoolboy was very upset 
As full marks he never could get. 
So an essay he wrote 
On the lite of a goat, 


Printed in U.35.A.—W, F. Hall Printing Co. 


Then Tom cut the tail off his horse, but 
it grew back. Finally Joe said, “Why 
don’t we measure them? Maybe one 
horse is larger than the other.” So they 
did, and sure enough, the black horse 
was three inches taller than the white 
one.”—The Unionarian, UNion, WEST 
VIRGINIA, 


Egotism is the art of seeing things in 
yourself that others cannot see.—Ro- 
taryam, PORTALES, NEW MEXIco. 


In lots of cases a feller that puts up a 
good front is trying to hide the wall his 
back is against.—Rotaview, Loncview, 
TEXAS. 

He was buying a fountain pen. “I’m 
buying this for my wife,” he said. 

“A surprise, eh?” 

“I'll say so. You see, she’s expecting 
a car!"—Your Critique, WaTersury, 
CONNECTICUT. 


The busy executive asked his secre- 
tary where his pencil was. “It’s behind 
your ear,” she replied. 

“Come, come!” snapped the big shot. 
“I’m a busy man. Which ear?”’—Diz- 
on's Paper Circular (Lonpon). 


Mischief in the Making 
After the deviltry is done, 
Even when he repents, 
The very air around my son 
Seems charged with coming events! 
—May RICHSTONE 


Answers to Quizzes 
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Here are the “ten best" last lines: 
A thesis rebutting regret! 
(Mrs. Robert G. Meade, wife of a 
Madison, West Virginia, Rotarian.) 
But it smelled even worse than the pet. 
(Herbert L. Kayton, member of the 
Rotary Club of Savannah, Georgia.) 
It hasn't been scent-sored as yet. 
(Mrs. J. E. Guillebeau, wife of a 
Barnesville, Georgia, Rotarian.) 
Whose fragrance is cause for regret. 
(Edward C. Wright, Jr., member of the 
Rotary Club of Independence, Missouri.) 
As the butt of the class he's a bet. 
(Mrs. Robert Mackintosh, wife of 
@ Hamilton, Scotiand, Rotarian.) 
‘Twas so good that the essay got “ef.” 
(Mrs. Donald J. Newton, wife of a 
Turners Falls, Massachusetts, Rotarian.) 
Which gave him first honors, you bet. 
(George E. Pentiand, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Hanover, Ontario, Canada.) 
Full marks? Oh, no—not quite yet. 
(1. E. Howell, Secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Stone, England.) 
‘Twas the smelliest thing he'd done yet. 
(Joseph E. Whitaker, Secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Gridley, California.) 
Now he'll never be dear teacher's pet! 
(Ernest F. Tripp, member of the 
Rotary Club of Troy, New York.) 


THE ROTARIAN 





It’s Paris in 19531... 


44th ANNUAL CONVENTION, ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
PARIS, FRANCE @ MAY 24-28, 1953 


KIGHT trans-Atlantic liners offer spe- 
cial Rotary Convention sailings from the 
U. S. A. and Canada to Europe, and there 
are two special Rotary cruises to the 
Mediterranean and to the British coro- 
nation ceremonies. 

ELEVEN trans-Atlantic air lines offer 
Rotary Convention service from the 
U.S.A. and Canada to Paris. 


THE Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 
national has authorized the North Amer- 
ican Transportation Committee to make 
arrangements for the transportation of 
Rotarians and their guests between North 


America and Paris. 


Please fill in and mail this coupon so that the Committee may send 


you transportation information. 


To the North American Transportation Committee 

587 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 

I am interested in attending the 1953 Rotary Convention in Paris. 
My party will consist of ___ persons, including myself. 

I prefer to travel by () Air (J Ship 


Please send me further information, 








Rotary Club 





Address City State or Province 
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